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Late of St. Juhn’s College, Cambridge. 
With New Materials from the State Papers, and a Copy of the 
Crayon Sketch of Sir Thomas made by Holbein in 1527. 


* Father Bridgett has followed up his valuabte life of Bishop 
Fisher with «a still more valuable lite of Sir ‘Thomas More. 1 


| is, as the title declares, a study not only of the Jife, but alse of 


the writings of Si Thomas. Father Bridgett has considered 
him from every point of view, and the result is, it seems to us, 
amore complete and finished portrait of the man, mentally 
and physically, than has been hitherto presented.” 
Athenvcum. 
By the SAME AUTHOR, uniform with above, 
price 7s. Gd, 


LIFE OF THE 
BLESSED JOHN FISHER, 


Bishop of Rochester, Chancellor of Cambridge, and Martyt 
under Henry VILL. Second Edition. With en Appendix. 





Just out, crown Svo, cloth, in two styles, price 7s. Gu. 


ACTS OF 
THE ENGLISH MARTYRS, 


Hitherto Unpublished. 
Bg the Rev. JOHN H. POLLEN, 8.J. 
With a Preface by the Rev. JOHN MORRIS, 8.J., Ps. A. 
Vol. 75, Quarterly Series. ) 


Third Edition, Re-written and Enlarged. 
Demy svo, cloth, price 14s. 


LIFE OF 
FATHER JOHN GERARD, 8.J. 


By the Rev. JOHN MORRIS, 8.J., V.S.A, 

* This volume is certainly a literary curiosity. The lite of 
Father Gerard is in the main an autobiography, as full of 
exciting details as the most sensational of novels.......The 
narrative of the plot is thoroughly well worth reading, as 
throwing light on a portion of English history which most 
students feel has not as yet been thoroughly ay =a 

Guardian, 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 
Second and Enlarged Edition. 


LIFE AND MARTYRDOM 
oF 
ST. THOMAS BECKET. 


In 1 vol., large post Svo, 12s. 6d. ; or bound in two parts, 15s. 


“The author is especially at home on the congenial subjects 
of the monasteries and churches which the Saint is said to 
have visited, of the traces of his presence on the Continent, 
and of his relics, some of which are extant, though many 
more have disappeared in the ‘various storms which have 
assailed religion.’ On these topics he brings tozether infor- 
mation which the ordinary English reader would probably 
have difticulty in finding elsewhere. Its fulness and pre- 
cision of details make it a valuable work.’’—Seturday Review. 


Strongly bound in half-leather, price 6s. 


HOLY WISDOM ; 
Or, Directions for the Prayer of Contemplation, &e, 
Extracted from Treatises Written by the Ven. Father 
F. AUGUSTIN BAKER, O.8.B., and Edited by Abbot 
SWEENEY, D.D 
BURNS & OATES, Linrrep, 
London : 28, Orchard Street, W., & 63, Paternoster 
Row, E.C. And at New York. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


DIS Tv. 
PURLISHED YESTERDAY. 
THE LETTERS OF 


HORACE WALPOLE, 


Fourth Earl of Orford. 

Edited by PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.5.A. A New Edition, 
with additional Portraits, specially ‘print: «lon Euvlish hand- 
nade paper, of which only 109 copies have been struck off 
portion of which go to ‘the United States. Subscribers 
will be supplied in retation until the number of copies is 
exhansted. The set in & vols., royal Sve, £19 105.5; In 
vellum binding, €12 12s 
* The Five Guinca Kslition may now alsy lx 
9 vols., demy Svo, at all booksellers 


obtained in 


New Novels at all Libraries. 


JUST READY. 


SIR GEORGE. 


By the Hon. Mrs. HENNIKER. 
In 1 vol., crown Svo, 10s. 6d, 


A NEW NOVEL BY LADY LINDSAY. 


BERTHA’S EARL. 


Ly the Author of “ Caroline.” 
In 5 vols., crown 8vo. 


AUTHOR OF “THE SIN OF 
JOOST AVELINGH.” 


OLD MAID’S LOVE. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 
In 3 vols., crown Sve. 

* Lf any number of Dutch writers are producing 
to Maartens’s, our insular ignorance is a thing to be deplored. 
Hi is that of «a man who has in him # vem of genume yenius, 
a true artist. The reader will feel thet he is makme the 
ac qnaintance ‘of work of singular freshness and power.” 

alevdemy. 
No hving Ennlish story teller he greater mar — f the 
c:cential faculties: of his art.?’— luster! ed Londo New 


BY THE AUTHOR OF © MAYGROVE,.” 


AN AMERICAN DUCHESS ; 


A Vendant to * Mis Bayle’s Romance.” 
By W. FRASER RAE. 

In 3 vol 
* It is nomensely refreshing to encounter a writer who, like 
pee Trollope, presents us with realistic portraits of 
peuple who rescuble the men and women whom we meet daily 
m elub and drawing-room. The political chapters are 
especially good, and the book i is, im s short, a elever and lifelike 

novel which is well worth reading Manchester Lxuminer. 


BY THE 


AN 


» crown Sve, 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “A LOST ESTATE.” 


A-WINTER’S TALE. 


Ty MARY LE. MANN, 
Author of “ The Parish of Hilby,” &e. 
In 2 vols., crown Sv, 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
NOVELS by RHODA BROUGHTON. 


COMETH UP as a FLOWER. 
GOODBYE, SWEETHEART! 
AHOAN, 

NANCY. 

NUT WISELY but TOO WELL, 
RED as a ROSE is SHE, 
SECOND THOUGHTS, 
BELINDA 

DOCTOR CUPID. 


Vach in 1 vol., 


NOVELS by JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 
THE “FIRST VIOLIN.” 
BORDERLAN D, 
HEALEY, 
KITH and KIN, 
PROBATION, 


Each in 1 vol,, 





crown Svo, Os, 


crown Svo, ¢ 


NOVELS by FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. | 


MISUNDERSTOGH 
THROWN TOG TIEN, 
SEAPORTIL, 


Fach in 1 vol., crown svo, ts, 


RicHarD Bentiey & Sox, New Burlington Siucet, 
Publishers in Ordinery to Mer Majesty the Queen. 


work equal | 


Sampson Low, Marston & Company's 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVELS and STORIES at all the LIBRARIES. 
ly elec “te d by — ion t » the (uecen Arca —— "es8 sof — ' 


weattern s oldier.”--Times. | A Story of Love and Mystery. 
| hui! Prospectuses of he Rulers By G. A. HENTY, 
| A NE yw LATIN DICTIONARY BY DR. LEWIS. The Curse of Carne’s Hold,” * The PlagueShip,”’ &c. 
| ately published, sqture Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 2 vols., crown Syvo, cloth, 21s. 


AN ELEMENTARY LATIN DIC- 
THE GENTLEMAN DIGGER 


| TIONARY. By CHARLTON T. LEWIS, Ph.D., 
A Study of Society at Johannesburg. 


Author of “A Latin Dictionary for S thools,’ > and Elitor 
| of * Lewis and Short’s Latin Dictionary.” With briet 

By ANNA, COUNTESS de BREMONT. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 


helps to Latin readers, giving concise information upon 
‘THE DEVIL and the DOCTOR. By 


the Roman Era, Calendar, Weights, Measures, and | 
PHINLAY GLENELG. Crown 8vo, paper covers, Is. 


Money: the Dates and Works of “Roman Authors, the 

Latin “Alphabet, Italian Dialects, with specimens of Ole 
Latin, the Rom: an Mavistrates and Vublic Assemblies. 

THE RICHEST | MERCHANT in 

ROTTERDAM. By A. N. HOMER, Author of “ Red 

Ruin,” &c. 2 vols., cown oon tae 


‘We have ne hesitation in declaring that this latest work of the 
An ‘rican » ven ‘will net be superseded in English schouls for many 

‘The story is distinctly an interesting — , and js something rather 
out of the ordinary run of fiction.” en 


NOT a MOMENT to SPARE. By 


The wo oy serves all the purposes of a young student of classical 
Latin, and is well fitted for the use of the junior classes in schvols. 

HUGH COLEMAN DAVIDSON, Author of “The Old 
Adam,” &e. 2 vols., crown Svo, 21s. 


further rece mmmends itself by its cheapness and the comprehensiveness 
of its vocabulary.”—Scotsman, 
“The book i is one that will’ be read without the skipping of a line.’ 
Scotsmai. 


CLARENDON PRESS LIST. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “RULERS OF INDIA” 
SERIES 


Just published, in crown By 0, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


VISCOUNT HARDINGE. By his Son 


and Private Secretary in India, CHARLES VISCOUNT 
HARDINGE, B.A. 








of India” Series on application. 
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Just published, crown Svo, cloth, price 4s. 6d., with Diagrams, 


CHEMISTRY in SPACE, from 


Professor J. H. VAN ’T HOFE’S “Dix Années dans 
VHistoive @une Théorie.” Translated and Edited by 
J. E. MARSH, B.A., Demonstrator in Organic 
Chemistry at the University Laboratory, Oxford. 


Demy Svo, cloth. with Coloured Maps, £2 2s. the 2 vols. 


A HISTORY of SICILY from the 
EARLIEST TIMES. By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, 
M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., Regius Professor of Modern History, 
Fellow of Oriel College, Honorary Fellow of Trinity 
College, Author of ** A History of the Norman Conquest,” 
&e., &e. 

Volume I. 








JACK ABBOTT'S LOG: a Yarn of the 
, Merchant Service. By ROBERT BROWN, Author of 
* Jack’s Yarn,” &c. New Elition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


The Native Nations: the Phoenician and | 
* Among recent tales of the sea, ‘Jack Abbott's Log ’ ranks high. It 


Greek Settlements. 





Voluine LL. -From the Beginning of Greek Settlement § *"" ittling good stery, or rather stories.” - Scotsmmen. n 
wa fae = reel, RELIGIOUS PRUGRESS IN ITALY. 


“The conception is # crand one, and for its adequate treatment the 
tame and re — of Professor Freeman are more than suflietent 
suaranter.”— Tun s, March 19, XML. | 

Just published, crown Svo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
| THE COMPLETION (‘PART V. OF PAPILLON AND | 
HIAIGH’S VIRGIL IN PARTS 


| VIRGIL. —BUCOLICS and GEORGICS. 


Edited, with Gy and Notes, by 1. 
PAPTLLON, \., formerly Fellow and Tutor a ‘New Mossley Hill, Liverpool. 
College; and A. E. HAIGH, M.A., late Fellow ot | POPULAR REVISED EDITION, with » New Portrait 
Herttord, and Classical Tecturer of Corpus Chnisti and | and other Mlustratiuns. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Vr My iV. . a ie aes: “This fascinating bivgraphy a 


price 3s. each. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CLARENDON PRESS SERIES | ‘DAVID COX and 1 PETER DE WINT: 


OF ENGLISH CLASSICS Memoirs of their Lives and Works. By GILBERT IR. 


COUNT CAMPELLO and CATHOLIC 


REFORMin ITALY. By the Rev. ALEX. ROBERTSON, 
of San Remo. With Preface by the ARCHBISHOP ot 
DUBLIN. With Portrait. 5 


Crown Svo, cloth, 5s. 
THE LANCASHIRE LIFE of BISHOP 


FRASER. By JOHN W. DIGGLE, M.A., Viear of 





Aneid, are already published, | 


xtra feap. Svo, cloth limp, 3s. : 6d. REDGRAVE. With numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo, 
SCOTT’ 's LADY of the LAKE. cloth, 3s. 6d. (New Volume in the “ Great Artists Series.””) 
Edited, with Preface and Notes, by W. MIN 
I rtesor of Logic and Fins slish Literature inthe Universt | SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON &@ 
wee Seales of Ue Fosus bee cbeeasiceal panseee tous bes | COMPANY, Limited, beg to state 
yet appeared.”—Scolsman. 
SOME OTHER VOLUMES OF THE SERIES. | that the publication of Mr. 
s coTT 8 LA ¥ of the L AST, GEORGE RUSSELL’S biography 
D tEL. ‘ith a Preface, Notes, ¢ Mz , 
- Be ott Jand. ” By ww. MIN TO, M.A. Resend Hattion. of the Rt. Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE ; 
SvVO, 8 8, 28.3 pa 3s. . . 
The Introduction and Canto I, slpanataly, aioe od. M.P., in the ‘‘Queen’s Prime 


“The work is a modei in its elass.”"— Note s and Queries. ee . . 
SH AKESPEARE._SELECT PLAYS. Ministers "’ Series—in order to 
Edited, with Introductions 2nd Notes, by W. G. CLARK, meet the requirements of the 


M.A., and W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A. 
stiff covers, 
The Merchant of Venice. 1s. 


Extra feap. Svo, 
Hamlet. 2s. 


American Copyright Act—is held 
over until MONDAY, JULY 6th. 





sympathy and to a certain degree the assistance 
of some of Mr. Gladstone's conlemporar tes and 
friends. The book will contain a hitherto un- 
known photogracure portrait, of exceptional 
| intere sf. 
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that the demand Sor the book will be wide- 
spread and rapid, the Trade are requested to 
send their Orders at once. 


London : Samrson Low, Marston & ‘Comp Any, Ltd. 
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Fleet Street, E.C. 


CHARACTERS and EPISODES of 
the GREAT REBELLION. Selections from Clarendon. 
Fdited by G. BOYLE, M.A., Dean of Salisbury. Crown 
svo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 
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| CHAUCER.—THE PROLOGUE to the | 
| CANTERBURY TALES: “ The Knightes Tale ;” “The 
| Nonne Prestes Tale.” Edited by R. MORRIS, Lditor of 
* Specimens of Early English,” &c. A New Edition, with 
Collations and addition: ul Notes by W. W. SKEAT, 
Litt.D. Extra feup. Svo, 2s. Gd. 
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¢ on application, 
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SATURDAY, MAY 9, 1891. 
No. 992, New Series. 

THE Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, reected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
c., may be addressed to the PUBLISHER, and 
not to the EpiTor. 


LITERATURE. 

De Quincey Memorials. Being Letters and 
other Records, here first published. 
Edited by Alexander H. Japp. In 2 vols. 
(Heinemann. ) 

Dr. Jarr has produced a work which any 
moderately fair and sensible person will 
find not only interesting but satisfying. To 
persons who are neither fair nor sensible 
may be commended the pithy remark of 
Thomas Fuller, ‘‘ He who expects what in 
reason he cannot expect may expect.” At 
this time of day it is certainly not in reason 
to expect any really important additions to 
our knowledge of either De Quincey’s life 
or character, and those who open these 
volumes with an implicit demand for such 
knowledge will meet with the disappoint- 
ment which they deserve. If they make a 
further demand for a justification of the 
existence of a new book about De Quincey 
in which this knowledge is not to be found, 
no reply is needed beyond the declaration 
that the book justifies itself. Lovers of the 
English Opium Eater will rejoice to find 
that, unlike some literary heroes of the 
latter day, he does not grow less but rather 
more loveable at close quarters ; and those 
who in whim or ignorance have ranged 
themselves among his detractors may per- 
haps be the wiser and the better for what 
may be described as an object lesson in 
justice and charity. 

As the race of carping critics is not yet 
extinct, Dr. Japp might have displayed a 
greater measure of serpentine wisdom had 
he given to his book some such title as 
“The De Quincey Family,” which would 
have indicated the nature of a large portion 
of its contents more accurately than is 
indicated by the title which has been chosen. 
But the carping critic is a persun who is 
never at a loss for material, and the ques- 
tion would then have been, ‘ What right toa 
place in a family record have such outsiders 
as Wordsworth and Coleridge, Hannah More 
and John Wilson?” Asa matter of fact, 
the pages devoted to De Quincey himself, to 
his relatives, and to his friends, have all 
their own interest and value ; and the only 
portion of the book which the present 
writer has found somewhat wearisome is the 
chapter occupied by the correspondence 
with Wordsworth concerning the pamphlet 
on the Convention of Cintra, which is a 
little lacking in both personal revelation 
and permanent literary importance. It is, 


however, interesting to discover that De | 


Quincey had so much to do with the 
pamphlet, both in the way of suggestion 
and correction, that he may without ex- 
aggeration be described as Wordsworth’s 


collaborator; and there is much that is 
creditable to both in the elder writer’s frank 
acknowledgments of his indebtedness to the 
friend who at the time had not reached his 
twenty-fourth birthday. When Words- 
worth, referring to his own work, wrote a 
letter to De Quincey beginning with the 
words, “All your alterations are amend- 
ments,” he paid him a compliment such as 
very few men indeed were honoured by 
receiving. 

There is no portion of the book to which 
the epithet ‘‘charming” can be more justly 
applied than the chapter, happily a long 
one, which contains the letters of Dorothy 
Wordsworth, who seems to have been an 
indefatigable correspondent, and who—as 
we learn from a recent contribution made 
by Dr. Japp to the Centwry, but not re- 
printed here—continued friendly communi- 
cation with De Quincey when her brother 
and his wife had been alienated by his 
marriage to the farmer’s daughter, Margaret 
Simpson. These letters realise the ideal of 
familiar correspondence. They are not 
literary ; they do not elaborate ‘‘ topics,” 
though now and then they touch them with 
“a flying finger”; they are simply the 
instinctive and unconscious revelations of a 
most winning personality, made through 
the medium of homely records of the inci- 
dents of a life in which homeliness and 
insignificance could never be confounded. 
Of course, matter of a purely literary in- 
terest is not wanting. Here, for example, 
is the letter in which Miss Wordsworth, 
immediately after the sad event, communi- 
cated to De Quincey the touching story of 
the calamity which befell the Green family, 
and which, as retold by him, is one of the 
most profoundly impressive of the “ Auto- 
biographic Sketches.” Here, too, are 
various delightfully ferocious references to 
the misdeeds of the Hdinburgh Review, in 
which the woman, the sister, and the 
literary partisan speak with equal emphasis. 
On May-day, 1809, Miss Wordsworth 
writes— 

‘This reminds me of the last Hdinburgh Review 
which I saw at Mr. Wilson’s. There never was 
such a compound of despicable falsehood, 
malevolence, and folly as the concluding part 
of the review of Burns’s Poems (which was, in 
fact, all I thought it worth while to read, being 
the only part in which my brother’s works are 
alluded to). It would be treating Me. Jeffrey 
with too much respect tu nuetice any of his 
criticisms; but when he makes my brother 
censure himself by quoting words as from his 
poems which are not there, I do think it is 
proper that he should be contradicted and put 
to shame. I mentioned this to my brother, and 
he agrees with me; not that he could do it 
himself, but he thinks it would be well for you 
or some other friend of his to do it for bim 
but in what way: I think a letter might be 
addressed to him in the Edinburgh papers, and 
in one or two of the London papers. A private 
letter to himself would be of no use, and of 
course he would not publish any condemnation 
of himself in his own Review, if you were to 
call upon him to do so, I wish you would 
| think about it.” 


| The naiveté of the supposition that Jeffrey 





‘could he “put to shame” by the most 
crushing exposure of his mis-representations 
and mis-quotations is very delicious, but not 
more so than the remark in another letter, 





d propos of a eulogistic review of Campbell, 
that “there surely can be little sense in the 
nation, or Master Jeffrey must surely write 
himself into disgrace.” These warlike 
utterances are, however, mere obifer dicta ; 
the correspondence as a whole deals with 
the peaceful domesticities to which a true 
woman can always give appetising piquancy. 
Here and there is a little touch of humour, 
like the reference to Wordsworth’s alleged 
fears of the consequences should the 
Cintra pamphlet prove to be libellous,— 
“William still continues to haunt himself 
with fancies about Newgate and Dorchester 
or some other’ gaol, but as his mind clings 
to the gloomy, Newgate is his favourite 
theme”; but the prominent figures in 
the correspondence are the smaller members 
of the Wordsworth family, to whom the 
aunt and the friend seem to have been 
equally devoted. In one letter is an anxious 
inquiry about some pictures which had beon 
promised to Johnny and which the young 
gentleman is eagerly expecting; in another 
we find a gentle but firm protest against a 
larger project of generosity hinted at by 
De Quincey—a new carriage for Johnny and 
Sissy, which Miss Wordsworth having, like 
Mrs. John Gilpin, a frugal mind, will not 
hear of. 

‘““My dear Friend, I believe that you are 
serious because you have said so to Jobnny, but 
I earnestly hope that you will be prevailed upon 
not to buy it. We should grieve most seriously 
that so much money should be expended for a 
carriage for them, when they are completely 
happy and satisfied with their own, which 
answers every important purpose of the other. 
What matter if it is a little ‘harder’ to pull ¢ 
(Johnny often says it is very hard up hill), It 
is the better exercise for them.” 

There is the true Wordsworthian stoicism 
here. The family evidently comprised more 
than one advocate of “ plain living.” 

Dorothy Wordsworth has, however, been 
for years a fairly familiar figure to most of 
us: more of the peculiar and not necessarily 
despicable interest which attaches to novelty 
belongs to the numerous letters from De 
Quincey’s mother, of whom previously we 
have known but little, though that little has 
been of a nature to arouse some measure of 
intelligent curiosity. The impression of 
Mrs. De Quincey, which we derive from her 
son’s fragmentary sketch, is of a strong and 
linely-puised nature, pussessiug many of the 
qualities which demand admiration, but 
lacking in sweetness, in sympathy, in all 
those charms and graces of temperament 
which, wrong and illogical as it may seem, 
are more generally victorious over human 
affection than all the virtues of the porch or 
the cloister. Dr. Japp, in a paraphrase of 
De Quincey’s estimate, seems implicitly to 
adopt it as his own, and un another page he 
explicitly sets down his personal conviction 
that 
‘*there was in Mrs. De Quincey’s character 
something of severity and restraint from spon- 
taneous expression of any of the softer feelings 
and sentiments, and that she was broadly un- 
responsive to certain moods and feelings, 
ungenial and unspontaneous in her ways towards 
her children in only too many respects.” 

This indictment may, of course, be just 
in itself, and it may, moreover, be susceptible 
vf external justification ; but I cannot feel 
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that such justification is supplied hy the 
numerous and obviously characteristic letters 
of Mrs. De Quincey which are made public 
for the first time in these volumes. In many 
of them, where loving and thoughtful 
motherliness are too manifest to be mis- 
taken, it is vain to look for evidence of the 
alleged deficiencies and limitations. It must 
be found, if found anywhere, in the much 
less numerous letters which testify to a 
certain strain in the relations between 
mother and son—notably in those com- 
batting the expressed desire of the latter to 
leave the school at Manchester, and spend at 
home the time which must elapse before he 
could go up to the university. Now, post- 
poning for a moment the consideration 
whether there were facts which made this 
special case exceptional, it is obvious that, 
as a general rule, the widowed mother of a 
fatherless lad of sixteen would be perfectly 
right in thinking it inadvisable and possibly 
hazardous to remove a boy of such an age 
from a school of good repute, and allow 
him, for some two years, to follow his own 
devices, unchecked by any other moral or 


intellectual restraint than that which she | 


could herself exercise. So far as this main 
issue was concerned, there is not only force 


but perfect fairness and no lack of motherly | 


feeling in Mrs. De Quincey’s statement of 
her case. 
April of 1802 : 


‘The school must be bad indeed, and in a 
manner unknown to me, if it is not (with the 
ulvantage you possess) much better than 
wasting time in this town, where there is no 
aceess to books, and perhaps no literature 
vither in the heads or on the shelves of the 
gentlemen. Of this I cannot, however, be 
certain; but I am well assured a year spent at 
home in desultory reading, without an object, 
is an evil of such incalculable extent, that I 
shall never consent to it, except to avoid some- 
thing very dreadful to be escaped in no other 
way.” 


The good sense of this handling of the 
general question is surely unimpeachable by 
either sound reason, or healthy sentiment. 
It would have heen characteristic of a 
rigid and unsympathetic nature to insist 
on the application of a general principle to 
every special case which seems to come 
within its scope ; but Mrs, De Quincey shows 
herself not merely willing but anxious that 
her son should give her an opportunity of 
seeing the situation in question from his 
point of view. She continues : 


“You have urged your misery, and you will 
urge it again; but cannot you tell me what it 
is’ Surely misery that is real must have a 
naine, and I solemnly pledge myself to remedy 
any real grievance you endure so far as I can; 
but to attempt the cure of evils I do not know, 
to accede to reasons without hearing them, and 
to comply with wnsettled schemes are things 
neither reasonable nor practicable. If there is 
any friend of mine you would prefer explaining 
yourself to, I have nothing to say against the 
intervention of such a third person; indeed, 
without I see good reason, as in the case of 
Richard and Henry, for removing you, I must 
eull upon Mr. Hall [De Quincey’s other 
guardian] at least to let him know that the 
measure is not mine. If I do sce sufticient 
cause for your leaving Mr. Lawson when I 
know your reasons, I shall not hesitate to 
remove you ; more than this T cannot say.”’ 


She writes from Chester in the | 


More than this could not have been said 
by the most tenderly sympathetic mother 

who ever lived, if that mother had the good 
fortune to add sense to sensibility. Mrs. 

De Quincey is said to have been lacking in 
| imagination ; but imagination of a somewhat 
unusual character is shown in the third 
| sentence of the above quotation where the 
writer recognises a fact which almost every 
father and mother ignores—that perfect un- 
reserve between a parent and child may be 
so difficult to the latter as to be practically 
impossible, and expresses willingness that his 
full confidence shall be reserved for another, 
if only he will give it somewhere. 

The truth was, De Quincey had no special 
confidences to give. His mother knew all 
that there was to be known, which was that 
he was rendered unhappy by want of exer- 
cise, depression, and the monotony of school 
life—an unfortunate condition doubtless, 
but not one that demanded the drastic 
remedy which the boy, with the natural 
self-confidence of clever boyhood, prescribed 
for himself. ‘“‘ We are not infallible, even 
the youngest of us”; and in afterlife 
| De Quincey admitted that his mother had 
| written wisely in the only letters which can 
| 





with even a show of reason be adduced in 
favour of the theory that she was lacking in 
| sympathy. 

‘*Oh, wherefore could I not have been wiser ? 
Wherefore did I not hear that secret whisper of 
monitorial wisdom, that even thou wert sighing 
over the evil choice which I made’ Wherefore 
was it that to thee I should so obstinately have 
been deafY For my powers of longsuffering 
were great: and the burden that oppressed me 
I could have borne—had I not suffered at that 
very time under the falsest medical advice. 
There is no misery which cannot be simulated 
by a deranged liver; and for me at that time 
this course existed under a double agency, viz., 
want of exercise in the first place ; and secondly, 
medical counsel the most extravagantly erring 
that in this erring world I have ever known.” 

That Mrs. De Quincey adopted opinions 
and occasionally employed phraseology which 
have often been associated with intellectual 
inflexibility and emotional chilliness is not to 
be disputed ; but to assume that such asso- 
ciation must be inevitable and invariable is 
to be guilty of the very fault with which she 
is charged. And though she can sometimes 
be convicted of actual intolerance—as when, 
for example, she calls Tait’s admirable 
periodical ‘“‘a disreputable magazine ”’—I 
think that the general effect of her letters on 
the minds of most readers will be distinctly 
pleasing, and many will be disposed to think 
that De Quincey’s intellectual inheritance 
from his mother was larger than Dr. Japp 
seems inclined to allow. 

The volumes contain a variety of interest- 
ing material, which must here be left with 
a mere mention—notably a correspondence 
with Coleridge, which proves that De 
Quincey’s rival opium devotee could be 
more practical for others than he ever could 
be for himself ; a still longer correspondence 
with John Wilson, rendered curious by some 
letters in which Wilson implicitly confesses 
his utter incompetency for the duties of the 
Edinburgh professorship of moral philo- 
sophy by relying upon De Quincey to act 
as his “ ghost”; a number of letters from 
Jane De Quincey, so bright and good as to 





er 











make us wish for more; and a few poems 
sent to De Quincey by Branwell Bronti:, 
from whom he seems to have received some 
of those characteristic communications with 
which the Brontés were in the habit of 
favouring their distinguished literary con- 
temporaries. The letters from Lord Alta- 
mount and his father, the Marquess of 
Sligo, are of little intrinsic interest, and are 
admittedly inserted as an answer to Mr. 
Saintsbury’s implied charge that in his auto- 
hiographical references to these and other 
persons of rank the Opium Eater was 
drawing the long bow. In making the 
charge Mr. Saintsbury certainly displayed 
less than his usual shrewdness, for De 
Quincey was hardly the kind of man who 
would yield to the temptation to indulge in 
essentially vulgar bragging; but the critic 
will not regret to be for the moment put in 
the wrong by evidence which allows his 
pleasure in reading the Confessions of a 
English Opium Eater to be unspoiled by 
suspicions of the veracity of the fascinating 
narrative. 
JaMEs Asucrorr NoBLe. 








ATHENS IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
Geschichte der Stadt Athen im Mittelalter. 
Von Ferdinand Gregorovius. In 2 vols. 
(Stuttgart : Cotta.) 
Wuen a well-known and accomplished writer 
like Gregorovius undertakes to write on 
mediseval Greek history, a subject which 
greatly needs that an interest in it should 
be awakened in the world of letters, there is 
little reason for complaint if the work which 
he produces seems to embrace a wider field, 
or even to wander into other subjects, than 
that which he professes to cover. Still, it 
is the case, when so small a portion of these 
two large volumes relates to Athens, that the 
reader who expects to find in them the history 
of that city cannot fail to be disappointed. 
We could almost fancy that the name of the 
author’s previous work, the JZistory of the 
City of Rome in the Middle Ages—in the 
course of compiling which, he tells us, he 
conceived the idea of dealing with Athens 
also—had tempted him to affix a corre- 
sponding title in a case where it is hardly 
applicable. The present book might perhaps 
be more truly described (so far as any single 
title will represent its varied contents) as 
‘*A History of the Uccupation of Greece by 
the Franks subsequently to the Fourth 
Crusade”: anyhow, it is to this subject that 
three-fifths of the whole work are devoted. 
This period is one which has been dealt 
with in great detail by Hertzberg in his 
Geschichte Griechenlands; but the treatment 
of it does not lose by its being woven into a 
continuous story, as it has been in the 
present work, from the particular point of 
view of the dukedom of Athens. Thus, the 
history of the principality of the Morea, it 
must be confessed, is only indirectly con- 
nected with that of Athens, and is out of 
place in a history of that city; but as the 
dukedom of Athens held an _ especially 
favourable position among the feudal states 
of Greece, it forms a suitable centre from 
which to take a survey of them, and of that 
in the Peloponnese in particular. The story 





of this epoch is composed of so many threads. 
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and these are often so tangled, that it re- 
quires no little skill to give it unity and con- 
tinuity, and in doing this Gregorovius has 
succeeded. He also deserves - praise 
for the care and judgment with which he 
has studied and sifted the literature of the 
subject, which the labours of numerous 
po i investigators, especially those of 
Hopf, in Germany, and Sathas, in Greece, 
have rendered extremely copious. 

How slight are the materials for a 
mediaeval history of Athens may be seen 
from the following passage of Meursius, 
which Gregorovius cites with approval. 

‘«* Athenae,’ he says, ‘ab hoctempore(Justiniani) 
annis circiter septingentis, seu deliquium est 
historiae seu fortunae lassae quies, omnino nec 
fecere quicquam, neque passae; certe nihil 
literarum monumentis consignatum invenitur.’ ”’ 
Consequently, only two hundred pages of 
the present work are devoted to the period 
which intervenes between Justinian and the 
Fourth Crusade, and a considerable portion 
of these is taken up with the question of the 
Slavonic element in Greek nationality. The 
truth is that, besides the fact that two 
empresses of Constantinople, Irene and 
Theophano, were Athenians by birth, and 
that the names of Athenian bishops 
occasionally occur in the records of councils 
of the Church, only two events are men- 
tioned as having occurred at Athens during 
this interval. In the year 662 the emperor 
Constans, on the eve of an expedition to the 
West, passed the winter there ; but the fact 
vf his bing so is all that is recorded. Much 
as we should like to know what was the 
state of the public buildings, what statues 
and other works of art remained, whether 
the emperor took up his residence on the 
acropolis or elsewhere, absolute silence is 
maintained on all these points. Again, in 
1018, the great conqueror Basil II1., after 
the overthrow of the Bulgarian kingdom, 
visited Athens to celebrate his triumph 
there. What was his object in doing so, we 
are not told; but as he was a rude soldier, 
we may be sure that he was not drawn 
thither by antiquarian curiosity. But the 
feeling that his victory had secured Greece 
against further inroads may have made him 
desirous to visit what was still one of its 
most important cities, and it is not impossible 
that veneration for the heroes of Marathen 
and Salamis may have possessed his mind. 
However, all that is reported concerning 
what happened on the occasion is, that he 
worshipped at the church of the Virgin, as 
the Parthenon was then called, and offered 
handsome votive offerings there. ‘The cause 
of this long neglect is not far to seek. 
M. Gregorovius points out that, whereas in 
the West the Jmperium Romanum, which 
came to an end in the person of the last 
emperor, seemed to the citizens of Rome to 
spring up afresh in the Papacy, the in- 
forming spirit of Athens was its intellectual 
life, and no power could revive this when 
once its works of art had been carried off, 
and its philosophy had ceased to be taught. 
To this it must be added, that the emperors 
at Constantinople were too much engaged 
in warding off attacks from their own 
capital to pay attention to a provincial town. 
The name of Hellen had now become equiva- 





lent to “heathen,” and the inhabitants of ] 


Greece were called Helladici. At the same 
time, in Athens itself, something of the old 
feeling of art and reverence for the past 
must have remained; for no buildings in 
Rome have been spared as the Parthenon, 
the Propylaea, and the Theseum have been. 
Many ancient shrines were adapted so 
as to become places of Christian worship, 
dedicated to saints who corresponded to 
certain of their heathen predecessors— 
either in similarity of name, as S&t. 
Demetrius to Demeter, Elias to Helios; or 
in their characteristic attributes, as the 
Virgin Mother to Athena Parthenos, or St. 
Nicholas, the patron saint of sailors, to 
Poseidon. 

The cloud of forgetfulness in which 
Athens was so long enveloped was at length 
lifted by the appointment of Michael 
Acominatos to be archbishop of the see 
about the year 1175. This remarkable 
man, the pupil and friend of Eustathius of 
Thessalonica, and a scholar of no mean 
attainments, entered on his office full of 
enthusiasm for the famous city which was 
to be his place of residence; but he was 
soon disenchanted by the ignorance which 
he found to prevail there, and the citizens 
could no more understand the refined Greek 
of Constantinople in which he addressed 
them than a Greek peasant at the present 
day can understand the language of the 
Athens press. He describes the place in 
one of his letters as “a vale of misery” ; 
and there can be no doubt that the absence 
vf local industries, the oppressive taxation, 
and, worst of all, the prevalence of piracy, 
had reduced the peuple to a very low ebb. 
To Michael’s praise be it said, he did 
everything in his power to ameliorate the 
condition of his flock during the thirty 
years that he passed among them; and 
when Leon Sguros, the governor of Nau- 
plia, made himself tyrant, and endeavoured 
to seize Athens, the archbishop encouraged 
the citizens to take up arms, and success- 
fully defended the place. When speaking 
of the ancient sites, he mentions that the 
fountain of Callirrhoé, the Areopagus, the 
Cerameicus, and some other places still 
retained their classical names ; but his silence 
in respect of the majority of them implies 
that they were now forgotten. 

In the course of his work our author 
touches on a number of vexed uestions 
connected with mediaeval Greek history ; 
and though he does not himself contribute 
anything fresh to the discussion of them, 
his summaries and criticisms of the views 
of others relating to them are valuable, and 
he has given useful references to the sources 
of information in his notes. Some of these 
it may be worth our while to notice. The 
formal closing of the philosophic schools 
of Athens by Justinian in 529 has been 
generally regarded as an established fact 
of history; but of late this has been vigor- 
ously contested, and the authority for it is 
so questionable that M. Gregorovius does 
not admit it. At the same time, he finds 
that the confiscation of the funds of the 
educational institutions throughout the 
empire by that sovereign indirectly pro- 
duced the same result ; though, as an intel- 
lectual power, the Platonic school of Athens 
had already expired shortly before this 


time, after a duration of more than 800 
years, in the person of Proclus. ‘Theo 
derivation of the name ‘‘ Morea” he con- 
siders to be still doubtful ; and neither Fall- 
merayer’s etymology from the Slavonic move 
“sea,” nor Hopf’s, who regarded it as a 
metathesis for Romea, nor that of Sathas, 
‘who believes that it arose from the 
‘name of a town called Muria in Elis, 
|wholly satisfies him. As regards the 
name Navarino, he rejects Hopt’s plausible 
explanation that it arose from a settlement 
of the Navarrese Company, because it is 
found in a document earlier than the appear- 
ance of those adventurers; and he reverts 
apparently to the view which would connect 





it with the Avars, and, as regards the 
original form, would consider it rather, 
with Buchon, to have been Neo-Avarinon, 
than, with Leake, as «is tov "Ajapivov. He 
also notices the different opinions that have 
been held as to the runic inscription on the 
body of the marble lion, which once stood 
in the Piraeus, and is now in the arsenal 
at Venice. At one time it was thought that 
this had been deciphered, and it was said 
to have been the work of a band of Normans, 
commemorating their re-conquest of the port 
of Piraeus from the rebellious Greeks. Now, 
however, it is declared by good Scandinavian 
authorities that these runes are so much 
defaced as to be undecipherable; and Gre- 

orovius suggests that they were inscribed 
by the Varangians in the service of Basil I. 
at the time of his visit. 

The limits which our author has set to 
his work are the reign of Justinian, which 
marked the extinction of paganisiu at Athens, 
and the Ottoman conquest; but he has 
furnished his readers with a prologue and 
epilogue, in the form of asketch of the early 
history of the decline vf the city, and a 
summary of what is known concerning its 
fortunes under Turkish domination, wntil it 
once more rose to importance as the capital 
of the new Hellenic kingdom. = As the 
principal causes of its decline he assigns the 
wholesale plundering of works of art by 
Roman conquerors ; the spread of Christian- 
ity, which gradually, though more slowly 
than elsewhere, undermined the heatitendom 
of which it was the most permanent home ; 
the foundation of Constantinople, by which 
men’s thoughts were withdrawn from the 
ancient centre of civilisation ; and the inroad 
of the Goths under Alaric. In comparing 
the effects of the Frankish and the Turkish 
rule he decides that the latter was in the 
long run more favourable to the Greek race 
than the former, because the Franks, by 
being formed into a number of states, broke 
up the nationality of the subject race ; while 
the Turks, by making them all slaves under 
a common master, restored to them their 
unity as a people, and thus made their 
regeneration as a nation possible. He con- 
cludes with a well-deserved tribute to the 
prosperous condition of modern Athens, and 
the rapidity of its restoration : 


‘* But fifty-three years have passed since King 
Otho’s entry; and already at the present time 
Athens is, what it never had been since the 
Roman period, a city of 100,000 inhabitants, 
the largest and fairest in Greece. . . . It extends 
in wide squares and streets, with numerous 








palaces of Pentelic marble, to the foot of Lyca- 
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bettus, and beyond the Llissus and Cephisus, 
while its port of Piraeus has grown to be a 
second busy city.” 

H. F. Tozer. 


Life of Arthur MacMorrough Kavanagh. By 

Sarah L. Steele. (Macmillan.) 

Tne assimilative genius of the Irish Celt | 
has become proverbial. Many a singular | 
enactment of the Anglo-Irish Parliament | 
bears witness to the fascination which Irish | 
ways had for the English settler who was | 
intended to reform them. ‘To listen to| 
Irish bards, to marry an Irish wife, to) 
speak the Irish language, was to put his | 
‘loyalty and civility” in peril; and it was 
even thought necessary to restrain him from | 
riding without stirrups, an Irish practice | 
the attractions of which it is not easy to | 
understand. But it might easily be shown | 
that the assimilative furee has not been | 
exclusively exercised frum the Celtic side. | 
In the Tudor wars the overthrow of the | 
vreat Celtic chieftains was largely avcoui- 
plished by the aid vf the smaller Celtic 
gentry and their dependents. If the former 
numbered the Geraldines vn their side, the 
Crown had its O’Sullivans and Maguires, 
and it has never at any time been wholly 
without backing from this quarter. 

This reflection cannot but occur to the 
mind when we read the biography of Arthur 
MacMorrough Kavanagh, a Celt whose 
sept was once the terror of the Pale, while 
its late representative appears as the main- 
stay of the loyalist party in Ireland during 
the agitation of the last ten years. If the 
Celtic genius has assimilated Mr. Parnell, 
England may fairly be proud of having 
won fur her rule the devoted attachment of 
such a man as Mr. Kavanagh. Whatever 
anyone may think of the part he tvok in 
politics, no one can fail tou recognise in him 
it spirit of heroic temper—heroic in the 
deep sense which Carlyle has given to that 
word: a man who encountered the most 
crushing difficulties with a valour which 
nothing could daunt, and who lived and 
strove for noble and unselfish aims. 
Everyone knows the extraordinary physi- 








cal privations which seemed to doom 
him to a life of hopeless inactivity 
and gloom. And now everyone may 


read in Mrs, Steele’s well-written biography | 
how he became a daring sportsman and | 
traveller, an honoured member of the legis- 
lature, the beneficent ruler of a great estate, | 
and the leader of the Irish gentry—who, 
indeed, showed themselves little worthy of 
such a leader—in their struggle against the 
agrarian revolution. 

Among other interesting documents, the 
diary of his Eastern travel is given here, 
and it bears wonderful testimony to Mr. | 
Kavanagh’s iron will and buoyant energy. | 
We must say, however, that a good many 
compendious entries, such as the following, 
might well have been omitted : 

“Ist Murch.—Started at sunrise to see the caves 

of Ellora. Inspected three or four of the best, | 
and then, having had enough, returned to 
breakfast.” 

We could have spared a good deal of this 
in favour of more quotations from the Cruise 
of the Eva, a bovk which ought not to remain 
out of print. 





But Mrs. Steele’s work is, on the whole, | 


well worthy of its subject, and has been 
written with care, insight, and sympathy. 
Several unpublished documents of a political 
nature are given in full, showing the strong 
intelligence and knowledge of the country 
which Kavanagh brought to the problem 
of governing Ireland on the old Liberal 
principles—by remedying grievances with- 
out concession to the national sentiment. 
At the close of his life, however, we find 
him agreeing with Lord Grey, Mr. Parnell, 
and Mr. Hurlbert, that fixity of executive 
tenure is one of the indispensable conditions 
of sound government in Ireland, if that 
government is to be carried on without the 
concession of a native Parliament—an 
opinion which scems to imply that the 
Unionist who holds it is either very hopeless 
vf the success of his. cause, or curiously 
sanguine as to the possibility that the 
British democracy will contradict, in the 
case of Ireland, every political tendency it 
has shown sinve it has had the opportunity 
vf showing any. 
T. W. Reiiesrex, 








Poems. By V. ‘Mrs, Archer Clive). 


mans. ) 


Long- 


“Of JX. Poems by V., we emphatically say, 
‘ It is an Ennead, to which every Muse may have 
contributed her Ninth.’ The stanzas printed 
by us in italics are, in our judgment, worthy of 
any one of our greatest pocts in his happiest 
moments.” 
Iv was in these words that the Quarterly 
Review welcomed the nine poems by “ V.?’ 
half a century ago. There is nothing in 
which a critic may deceive himself more 
easily than in judging the verse of his con- 
temporaries ; and now that these verses re- 
appear with additions, and after the lapse of 
fifty years, the words of the Quarterly Re- 
viewer must scem not a little extravagant 
and strange. To show their extravagance 
it is not necessary to reproduce the stanzas 
in italics: it is better to put some of the 
Reviewer's own words into italics ; to assume 
that he realised their meaning, and to test 
hi3 judgment. ‘ Ze happiest moments,” he 
says, and ‘‘of our greatest poets.” With 
‘our greatest poets ” in their greatest works 
I suppose the most enthusiastic admirer 
would shrink from placing “ V.” in compe- 
tition. The Reviewer means, therefore, 
that her verse rivals the verse of Shakspere 
in the best of his Songs and Sonnets, or the 
verse of Milton in the most exquisite of his 
early poems ; that it is equal to Herrick at 
his best, to the felicities of Gray and Collins, 
to the Odes of Keats, or to “ Kubla Khan,” 
or to Wordsworth in ‘Laodamia” and 
‘The Highland Reaper.” TIlere are some 
of “ our greatest poets” ; and I have chosen, 
I think, some of those pieces which were 
conceived in their ‘ happiest moments.” It 
is to poetry of this order that the nine poems 
by “ VY.” have been compared. I do not 
think that the stanzas in italics justify the 
Reviewer's praise. It would be easy for me 
to select an equal, or a greater, number of 
poor stanzas from Mrs. Clive; but I prefer 
to take a broader view, to say that it is not 
in style at all that she is distinguished. 
It is mure unkind to provoke a comparison 





like the Quarterly Reviewer's than to say 
such a comparison should never have been 
made; it is not to condemn a poet as 
bad, to say his work will not bear 
so tremendous an examination. I put 
aside the few great names which are 
suggested by the Reviewer’s judgment: I 
take the whole range of English poetry, 
and examine it with a view to style; and I 
make bold to say, that in a selection, made 
with as fine a taste as Mr. Palgrave has 
shown in his ‘Golden Treasury,” there 
would not appear a single example from the 
poems of Mrs. Clive. 

One of her poems is introduced by these 
words from Byron: 

‘* that half-way house, that rude 

Hut, whence wise trav’lers drive with circuwm- 

spection 
Life's sad post horses o'er the dreary frontier 
Of age, and looking back tu youth give one tear.” 
There is nothing so bad as this in Mrs. Clive 
herself; but a writer of the surest feeling 
in style would never have chosen such a 
painful verse tv introduce a pvem of her 
own. Inthe great body uf her work, Mrs. 
Clive is too diffuse: her poetry has not the 
texture, the clear outline, nor the composi- 
tion and arrangement of a great artist in 
form. Aud this is not atoned for by fineness 
of detail; there are no beautiful and happy 
things said hy the way, nothing of that 
curiosa felicitas which relieves simplicity from 
baldness and elevates plain writing into the 
highest art. Mrs. Clive is always plain, 
and always clear; but she has not that in- 
communicable and perfect gift, which we 
can feel but not explain in the great masters 
of style. 

For the matter, there is more to be said 
in praise of Mrs. Clive. Her poems, with 
Mr. Gladstone, “form a small book which 
hus the life and soul of a great book.” 
This criticism is much nearer to the truth 
than the criticism of the Quarterly. We 
find in her, everywhere, thought and genuine 
feeling, sometimes we find passion and 
almost inspiration: what we do not find is 
tne artistic power to convert these into the 
finest poetry. In examining Mrs. Clive’s 
work, the reader must be struck by the 
melancholy of it: not always a_ tender 
melancholy, but a melancholy which passes 
too frequently into forbidden or doubtful 
subjects. Death, loss, deprivation, are 
favourite themes of hers : 

“Sunt lacrymae rerum, 

tangunt.”’ 
“The sense of tears in mortal things” is 
the cause, no doubt, of our highest poetry ; 
but Mrs. Clive too often passes from the 
melancholy aspects of death and loss into 
the realms of corruption and of putrescence. 
There is too much of the charnel-house 
about her; she reveals, and revels in, too 
many secrets of the tomb. 

** As when,—the coffin in its breast — 

The grave conceals itself in flowers.” 

This, both in the manner and in the senti- 
ment, is a good example of Mrs. Clive’s 
poetry. In the manner, a fastidious ear 
will catch the unpleasant jingle of ‘ coffin 
in”: this insensibility to metre and to form 
is not uncommon with her ; 

**'The moon at dewy midnight bright.” 

‘** Her moonlight visage to a dawning worn.” 


et mentem mortalia 
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Here are two other examples of it; and it is 
their frequent occurrence that makes me 
question the judgment of the Quarterly 
Leviewer. In the sentiment, Mrs. Clive is 
not content to mourn over the grave, to 
comfort herself with its flowers: she passes 
on too often to the corruption within ; her 
visions are too often, not of spirits, but of 
moving and of mouldering corpses. One of 
her poems, ‘‘ The Mother,” is an address to 
an embryon, to what the Psalmist calls 
‘‘the untimely fruit of a woman,” never to 
be really born. Here again, I think, as 
well as in her style, Mrs. Clive shows a 
want of restraint: a want of that sure 
touch and instinct which the “ greatest 
poets” always reveal to us, not only in 
their ‘‘ happiest moments,” but constantly 
and in the large body of their work. 

Mrs. Clive’s great poem is, undoubtedly, 
“The Valley of the Morlas,” a long piece 
of almost fifty pages. The beginning of it 
exhibits her usual fault of diffuseness, of 
long-drawn and labouring description: not 
description with the happy phrases of 
Thomson’s 
“The yellow wall-flower 

brown ”’ ; 
or of Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘ Resignation” or 
“The Youth of Nature”; and still less 
with magic touches like his 
‘Merlin and Vivian stopp'’d on the slope’s brow, 

To gaze on the light sea of leaf and bough 
Which glistering plays all round them, lone and 

mild, 

As if to itself the quiet forest smiled.” 

Mrs. Clive never recalls the ‘natural 
magic” of Matthew Arnold or of Words- 
worth, at their best: indeed, she never 
attains to the pictorial, the descriptive ex- 
cellence of poets like Thomson and Cowper, 
at their best. Her own highest excellence 
is reached, I think, in the middle part of 
“The Valley of the Morlas,” where she 
narrates how a religion of nature grew into 
a formal paganism, and that again gave 
place to Christianity. In a note to this 
poem, Mrs. Clive remarks, ‘‘ The last copy 
made before this final one is honourably 
marked with approbation in various places, 
and criticism in others, by one of the ablest 
pencils of the day.” Both the approbation 
and the criticism are well deserved: the 
approbation, in the passages I have named. 


stain‘’d with iron- 


‘* Frowns on the rough-hewn brow they plac’d, 
And fear’d the frowns themselves had trac’d : 
Wrath on the lips, their hands display’d, 
And strove to soothe the wrath they made,” 


she says of the pagan images; and of the 
(ross, 
“That sign no heavy yoke imposed, 

No fear enfore’d, no hope forbid ; 

And of the Deity disclos’d, 

Not what he was, but what he did.” 
Tn these extracts, and in the whole passage 
from which they come, Mrs. Clive is perti- 
nent and happy; her touch is fine and her 
execution good, hecause she has conceived 
firmly what she wished to say. In this 
poem, and in the song in Pau! Fyrrol, 
her best verse is to he found. Pau/ 
Ferrel, with all its interest and all its 
power, has too much of the melodrama in 
it; the explanation of Paul Ferrol, “why 
he killed his wife,” has little else. Though 
Mrs. Clive had a great deal of sensibility 
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and feeling, she had not an equal sense of 
restraint and form. The artist’s feeling and 
imagination were given her, but not the 
artist’s touch or hand. In prose, this led 
her into melodrama; in verse, into the 
morbid themes which I have noticed. The 
finest gifts of style were not hers; she never 
approaches the ‘greatest poets” in their 
‘‘happiest moments”; and, therefore, I 
presume to challenge the venerable opinion 
of her Quarter/y Reviewer. 
Artuur Garon. 








‘* University Extension Series.”—A Short 
TTistory of Political Economy in England. 
By L. L. Price. (Methuen.) 


Tuts book is one of a series which is intended 
to meet the special wants of university 
lecturers in partibus ; and, if it were in any 
sense exhaustive, it would not be fulfilling 
its function. A course cf lectures may be 
made a concurrent commentary on the 
several chapters of the book ; but the book 
itself is meant to be always “in need of its 
father to help it,’ and should leave in the 
reader a desire for the commentator. 

Mr. Price has tried very skilfully to avoid 
the besetting sin of such handbooks, namely 
the sin of saying either too much or too little, 
or committing both faults alternately. He 
tells us perhaps more than was absolutely 
necessary about the private life and hodily 
infirmities of eminent economists; but on 
the whole the parts of the hook are well 
proportioned. ‘The life and works of the 
most important English economical writers, 
“from Adam Smith to Arnold Toynhee,”’ 
are graphically described in less than 200 
pages. In one or two of the chief instances, 
Mr. Price, after giving biographical facts, 
historical surroundings, and general doc- 
trines, selects for us a characteristic example 
of his author’s reasoning and dwells on it at 
some length, not forgetting to point out 
where later criticism has rectified or refuted 
it. In the case of Adam Smith it is division 
of labour ; in the case of Ricardo, rent; in 
the case of John Mill it is value that forms 
the example. These little analyses give a 
much better taste of an author’s quality than 
thesummary presentmentof conclusions with- 
out reasonings, socommon in “ Primers.” It 
must besaid, however, that such a passage, for 
instance, as that upon Mill’s theory of value 
shows the uselessness of the self-denying 
ordinance by which Mr. Price confines him- 
self to departed authors. In saying that 
without Prof. Marshall’s Prineiples and 
Prof. Sidgwick’s Political Economy this part 
of the book could hardly have been written, 
we are only agreeing with Mr. Price him- 
self. The subject has become so wide since 
Mill’s time that a chapter to contain the 
supplementary criticisms would perhaps have 
been desirable. It is hardly fair, we must 
add, to represent Mill as claiming’ finality 
for his own account of the theory of value. 
The most natural interpretation of his words 

quoted p. 98) is rather that he had in- 
herited from his predecessors ‘‘a complete 
theory,” which left him and everybody else 
nothing to do but “‘ solve by anticipation the 
chief perplexities which occur in applying 
it.” Less important slips are the assertion 
(on Toynbee’s authority) that there is only 
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one allusion to the cotton manufacture in 
the Wealth of Nations—there being at least 
two (IV., vii., and IY. viii.)\—and the attri- 
bution of the expression “ marginal utility ” 
to Prof. Marshall instead of Mr. Wicksteed. 

Mr. Price modestly disclaims all preten- 
sions to originality ; but the latter part of 
his book goes over ground that has hardly 
been traversed before. The account of Cliffe 
Leslie, Bagehot, Cairnes, and Jevons brings 
out the relation of these authors to each other 
and their predecessors much more fully than 
was possible, for example, in Mr. Ingram’s 
general History of Political Economy. In 
the concluding chapter (on Social Reform), 
which introduces us to questions of our own 
day, Mr. Price states the views of Fawcett 
and Toynbee, as typical representatives of 
what may be regarded as the two extremes 
of economical opinion within the Liberal 
party. ‘Though here as elsewhere he is 
careful to commit himself as little as pos- 
sible, it is clear that on the whole he sides 
with Toynbee in desiring ‘‘not a paternal 
but a fraternal government ”—in “ accept- 
ing the principle of private property, 
repudiating confiscation and violence,” and 
making only a ‘reluctant admission of the 
necessity for State action” (p. 196). Since 
Toynbee, did not live to give any contribu- 
tion to economie theory, the prominence 
given to him may he regarded as in some 
measure due to the close personal associa- 
tions that existed hetween Toynhee and 
large numbers of men now engaged in the 
extension of university teaching, as well as 
to the fact that he practically sacrificed his 
life in a kindred cause, 

J. Bonar. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Kinsfolk. By Mary Deane. In 5 vols. 


(Hurst & Blackett.) 


An American Duchess. 
In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 


A Romantic Rigmarole. By Charles T. C. 
James. (Ward & Downey.) 


Madeline Power. By Arthur W. Marchmont. 
(Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrier.) 


The School of Art, By Isabel Snow. (Fisher 
Unwin. ) 

Coo-é : Tales of Australian Life. By 
Australian Ladies. (Griffith, Farran & 
Co.) 

Los Cerritos. Voy Gertrude Franklin Ather- 
ton. (Ileinemann. 

Thornleigh House. Py W. Fdward Chad- 
wick. (Sutton, Drowley & Co. 

Reapers who want a novel that can he 

galloped through in a few hours had better 

he warned off Avnsfoll. It is not a hook 
for them. But readers who prefer a novel 
that can neither he lightly read nor lightly 
laid aside—a tale which does not depend for 
its interest on any of the stock resources of 
fiction, hut draws with the truth of art upon 
the complex truth of life— may he advised to 
try Avnsfoll. It is distinetly a hook for 
them. The chief fault of most tales in 


By W. Fraser Rae. 


three volumes is that they are too long. 
The thin material in them is wearily 


up 


spun out to make the desired 
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number of pages. But Miss Deane must | 


have found it difficult to compress her 
elaborate plot into the customary limits. 
She has accomplished the task with a skill 
that compels admiration, but the result is 
that every page must be scrupulously read. 
If one were disposed to indicate the lines of 
the story—and that ought not to be con- 
sidered a critic’s privilege—it would be 
impossible to do so. There are so many 
stories involved in one, so many characters 
with essential parts, so many scenes and 
interests of importance to the whole scheme 
of the tale, that one would not know how to 
hegin, or where to leave off, or what to 
omit. It is enough to say, as to the subject 
of the story, that it belongs to the end of 
the last and the beginning of the present 
century, and that it has to do with the 
terrible events of that time, consequent on 
Bonaparte’s usurpation, as well as with 
simple English interests and English life. 
Instead of the ordinary hero and heroine 
and the small cluster of subordinate figures 
who with them make up the dramatis 
personae of the average tale, there are here 
more leading personages than could he 
counted on the fingers of both hands—yet 
scarcely one of them could he dispensed with. 
Napoleon himself and Josephine, with the 
brilliant court of the Tuileries as it was in 
the days of the First Consul, and the grim 
shadows of cruelty and conspiracy behind 
it, have their part, and a conspicuous one, 
in the moving scene; hut there is so much else 
in it that they do not make more than an 
episode in the whole story. Every taste may 
gratify itself among the characters. Perhaps 
the most powerfully drawn is the beautiful 
Parthenope. Sirens with faces that tempt 
men to their destruction, and hearts capable 
of all manner of devilries, have often been 
depicted with more or less success. Miss 
Deane’s siren is a very palpable success. 
Iler beauty is not more wonderful than her 
power, and both have much to do with the 
shaping of people’s destinies. Harden will 
fascinate many readers by his moral heroism 
and moral weakness, qualities which gain 
much from his striking personality. The 
story of his remorse is most ably told. 
Anaple is one of those lovable English 
women, bred in all gentleness, who are 
found equal to any stress and strain when 
the crises come that try what is in them. 
Germaine is such another woman, with just 
the difference which French blood might be 
expected to produce. Amar shows what 
ean be done with a sound English stock 
which has received the polish of a true 
French refinement. But I must not attempt 
even a summary of Miss Deane’s characters. 
As a general estimate of all of them, and of 
the merits of this exceptionally able book, 
let it be said that Avusfoll deserves to rank 
among the best works of contemporary 
lietion. 

It would not he just to Mr. Fraser Rae 
to regard An American Duchess as a fair 
example of the work he is capable of. It is 
disappointing in an aggravated degree, for 
expectations are raised in the early pages of 
the novel which are not in any measure satis- 
tied. The reader is entitled to suppose, 
when he is introduced to Lord ifn 
Mr. Birmingham, and Lord Reginald Wood- 
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stock, that some smart parodies of contem- 
porary political life are in store for him ; but 
the passages which are perhaps meant to be 
of that character are singularly flat and in- 
sipid. They are not nearly so entertaining 
as the political news to be found any day in 
the newspaper. The very name of the book 
raises expectations of another kind. One 
supposes that the Americanisms of manner, 
language, and character of the transatlantic 
young lady who becomes an English duchess 
will give a certain piquancy and freshness 
to a story written about her. But the 
Duchess of Windsor is a model of correct 
behaviour ; and though she does sometimes, 
by chance, “ guess ” things after the manner 


|of her country, she might pass for a model 


vf British propriety. Cuptain Roker comes 
upon the scene at an early period of the 
story, as a clubman who seems to live by 
his wits. He has had adventures and seen 
the world, and the reader hopes he will give 
some liveliness to the tale. But the more 
we see of Captain Roker the more prosaic 
he becomes. (ther characters are intro- 
dueed, among them a Tlome Rule member 
of Varliament, whose name savours of 
fun, but the atmosphere of the story 
appears to reduce them all to a dead 
level. The duchess’s hushand—he and she 
are Marquess and Marchioness of Slough 
through most of the hook — talks 
with a priggish accuracy on all oceasions. 
Even Mr. Bayle, the duchess’s father, 
though his American instincts are never 
quite overborne by his British surroundings, 
cannot rise above the prevailing flatness. 
At times he seems to be on the verge of a 
piece of humour, but it disappears in 
Johnsonian English when it should have 
flashed out in the vernacular of Jonathan. 
There is absolutely no plot in the story. 
One chapter has evidently suggested another; 
one person talks like another ; one incident 
is as prominent as another. The exercise 
of reading the three volumes is like that 
of walking for along time on a dead flat, 
and any one who has tried this last will 
long for some hills to climb and some valleys 
to dip into, 


Mr. James has a lightness of touch, and 
a skill in picturesque description, which are 
very pleasing. Tis Romantic Rigmarole will 
while away an afternoon as agreeably as any 
one could wish. The ‘‘sylyan joys of 
Stillwater” might not seem so attractive to 
people who tried them for themselves as he 
makes them appear, but his good offices are 
the more to be valued for that reason. At 
any rate it would be well to read his account 
of the ways of Stillwater and its people 
before making the actual acquaintance of 
Squire Beaumont and taking rooms at the 
North Star. Mr. James can write with 
pathos as well as with humour. The story 
told in ‘Dr, Wells’s Manuscript” is good 
enough and touching enough to have been 
written by Dickens. 


In Madeline Power materials not at all 
new to fiction are skilfully used in the 
working out of a very effective and well- 
written story. Madeline has a step-mother, 
who has an eligible son. It is the step- 
mother’s wish, and to her son’s interest, that 
the two young people should marry. But 





Madeline loves somebody else, who adores 
her. The lovers, however, are separated by 
a crafty design, and each is made to believe 
that the other has been false to the affec- 
tion plighted between them. This gives 
the step-mother the opportunity she has 
manoeuvred for ; but Madeline escapes from 
the toils she spreads, and supports herself 
bravely in London. Then some startling 
things oe which the reader must dis- 
cover for himself. He has but to follow the 
diligent investigations of old Matt Pearce, 
ex-detective, Madeline’s friend and fellow- 
lodger, and he will be rewarded for his 
pains. It is needless to say that the course 
of true love runs smoothly at last. 


The School of Art is a slight story, but 
vue vi more than average merit. There isa 
pleasant freshness about it; one has not 
met any of the people or heard of their little 
belongings before. Plain girls who are 
— of goodness are not unfamiliar; 
put Emmeline Harris was something more 
than this. While her virtues were all 
intensely practical, she had a genius for art. 
Tler goodness won her the affections of dear 
old Mr. Stone, who made her rich, and the 
signs of her genius first attracted the man 
she married. The story is full of human 
nature in various shades and sorts, and is 
told with not a little skill. 


A cluster of Australian stories hy Aus- 
tralian ladies is something novel; but the 
novelty has a charm of its own, for the 
short tales in the volume called (oo-¢ are 
exceptionally smart. ‘The Tragedy in a 
Studio,” by Mrs. Patchett Martin, who 
edits the volume, is a graphic sketch, full 
of local colour. The heroine of the story 
comes to England, and it is in an English 
studio that the final scene occurs; but the 
strong air of the antipodes seems to give 
some of its vigour to the dénouement. ‘The 
Victims of Circe” is perhaps more dis- 
tinctly an Australian story, though the types 
of Circe are pretty much the same all the 
world over. In this instance the wiles and 
wantonness of the creaturé are exceedingly 
well depicted; her victims—those of them 
at least with whom the reader feels most 
sympathy—do not come to much harm. 
Mrs. Campbell Praed, who, as we are 
reminded, is an old Australian, contributes 
a fanciful piece about the “ Bunyip,” which 
seems to occupy the same place in Australian 
lore that the sea-serpent holds in the legends 
of old-world mariners. 

Los Cerritos is strongly suggestive of Mr. 
3ret Harte, as any story of ranch life in 
California could hardly fail to be. But it 
would be foolish to quarrel with a fresh, 
bright, interesting story because somebody 
else might have written it, and written it 
with perhaps a little more freshness and 
brightness. A heroine born in primitive 
surroundings, who has a primitive appre- 
ciation of Nature, and is very beautiful to 
boot, makes an admirable central figure for 
atale. She does not belong to civilisation, 
but she is unsophisticated. On the scene of 
which she is the central figure comes a pro- 
nounced representative of civilisation, a San 
Franciscan capitalist, who knows nothing as 
yet of her wild West, as she knows nothing 
of his cultivated city life, The extremes 
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meet, and adapt themselves to each other, as 
extremes generally do. There is a pleasant 
air of romance about the story, though some 
of its charm may possibly be the effect of 
distance. 

There is neither romance nor charm about 
Thornleigh House, though it, too, may be true 
to life—the dull and dreary life it describes. 
But why it should be thought well to repro- 
duce life of this sort, otherwise than in the 
local parish magazine, one cannot under- 
stand. The affairs of the village club, and the 
gossip and match-inaking of a small circle 
ina small neighbourhood, may be matters 
of considerable interest to a few people, but 
they are wearisome when they occupy nearly 
three hundred pages of small print. 

GrorcE CorreRELL, 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 
Graven in the Lock. By Samuel Kinns. 
(Cassell.) For this stately volume a large 
circulation may be confidently predicted. It is 
a popular work, profusely illustrated, wholly un- 
critical, and of that pseudo-scientific class which 
nowadays finds so many readers. Dr. Kinns’s 
object is to confirm the historical and scientific 
accuracy of the Bible “by reference to the 
Assyrian and Egyptian monuments in the 
British Museum and elsewhere.” ‘The book is 
dedicated by permission to the Lord Chancellor, 
and contains an imposing list of subscribers, 
comprising dukes, earls, fifteen bishops, and 
similar notabilities, whose names are printed in 
capitals, those of lesser note being relegated to 
smaller type. The class of readers for whom 
the book is adapted is indicated by the courage 
with which the author sets forth on the title- 
page his qualifications for the task he has 
attempted. He is not only a ‘‘ Member of the 
Biblical Archaeological Society” (sic), but also 
a ‘Fellow of Zion College,” and possessed of 
the degree of Ph.D., whether from the uni- 
versity of Weissnichtwo or elsewhere we are 
left to conjecture. The book is not one for 
serious review, but a few gems may be selected. 
Darwinism and the whole modern doctrine of 
evolution are denounced in no measured terms. 
“The advent of each species has been a separate 
act of creation.” The Garden of Eden “ex- 
tended for several miles, and was shut in by an 
impenetrable fence.” Adam and Eve employed 
themselves in “singing impromptu songs in 
the glades of that delightful garden.” Col. 
O’Kelly’s parrot, which died in 1802, spoke so 
intelligently that there was no reason why Eve 
should be surprised when she was “ accosted 
by a beautiful serpent, which, doubtless, had 
often attracted her attention by its graceful 
motions and glittering scales.” It is, however, 
greatly to be regretted that Cain made “an 
improper reply” when asked where his brother 
was. When Seth was born the population of 
the world probably amounted to 22,220 
souls, which would leave 20,000 to “ avenge 
the death of Abel” if we strike out 
2200 for ‘‘any casualtyj’ that may have 
“Noah would doubtless preserve 
with great care” the prophecies of Enoch. 


~ The book of Enoch, as we have it, is, however, 
/ a forgery, with the exception of the passage 


quoted by St. Jude, “which was inserted to 
give an apparent authenticity ” to the spurious 
work. There is no real difficulty about “the 
longevity of the antediluvian” patriarchs, 


because the Rev. F. Paynter has in his garden | 


an oak tree not less than S00 years old; while 
the author, when on a visit to Lord Shaf tesbury, 
found yew trees growing in the park which 
were quite two thousand years old; and, since 
Isaiah says “as the days of a tree are the days 
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of my people,” we may expect on the arrival 
of the millenium a return to the longevity of 
Methuselah ; but how two thousand years could 
be comprised in a single millenium we are not 
informed. Possibly there may be some mis- 
take about the age of Lord Shaftesbury’s yews. 
At the time of the deluge the population of the 
earth amounted to “ pry ste two millions.” The 
palaeolithic people of Western Europe could not 
then have been in existence, since ‘every 
human being was destroyed,” though the 
deluge did not extend to Europe, the waters of 
the Mediterranean being ‘‘in all probability 
tilted over the land by an carthquake” in an 
easterly direction. All existing nations are 
descended from Noah. Dr. Kinns ignores all 
modern criticism as to the dates of the 
books of the Old Testament. The objections 
to the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch are 
‘*‘ untenable,” and there is ‘‘no doubt”’ that the 
whole of the book of Daniel was written by 
Daniel. Dr. Kinns tells us that he has 
“amalgamated his own thoughts and dis- 
coveries with those of eminent Egyptologists ” ; 
and he has also ‘‘amalgamated” the 
irresponsible chatter of various persons who 
happened to sit near him while he was pursuing 
his studies in the reading-room of the British 
Museum. ‘‘ Thus,” he moralises, ‘‘ we help one 
another to collect and distribute interesting 
information.” He seems to have consulted 
Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary, which is ‘a 
generally excellent work,” though occasionally 
*‘ineorrect.”” He has also made use of the works 
of the late Dr. Kitto and similar authorities, 
which have led him to the conclusion that ‘the 
mythologies of the Egyptians, Assyrians, 
Greeks, Romans, and Hindus, were all based 
upon perversions of the original story of 
Redemption.” It is noteworthy that the first 
edition of this silly and pretentious work, con- 
sisting of a thousand copies, was exhausted in 
a fortnight, and that a second edition is 
announced for immediate publication. 

Sketches from a Nile Steamer. By TL. M. and 
N. Tirard. (Kegan Paul & Co.) Our author's 
experiences were confined to the Nile voyage 
on one of Cook’s excursion boats, and Mrs. 
Tirard tells us in her preface that it is for such 
tourists that her book is intended. She has 
skilfully chosen her audience. There is a large 
class of travellers who find ‘‘ Murray” too 
abstruse, and prefer a guidebook sprinkled 
with descriptions of crocodiles, sunsets, and 
donkey-boys, and bedewed with gushes of 
admiration conveyed in dubious English. And 
it is for the benetit of such tourists, who will 
doubtless appreciate the forthought, that words 
like ‘‘ backsheesh,”’ ‘‘ cartouche,” ‘‘ sheikh,” and 
‘* hieroglyphics,” are translated in footnotes. 
Mrs. Tirard tells us that the illustrations may 
serve to prove that ‘sketching is quite pos- 
sible” from a steamer in motion. And it must 
be confessed that the hasty and unfinished 
appearance of her sketches is precisely what 
might be expected under the circumstances. 
Although the date of the tour is not given, it 
appears from internal evidence that it took 
place three or four years ago; the descriptions 
of some of the Theban temples are, therefore, 
misleading, owing to the progress of recent 
excavation. Unseen sights, however, are not 
left undescribed. On p. 90 our author extracts 
from her guidebook an account of certain 
sculptures, though, as she ingenuously states, 
‘they are entirely covered up with rubbish.” 
The note on p. 242, concerning the recent dis- 
covery of mummies at Deyr-el-Bahari, repro- 
duces, with all its errors, the telegraphic 
report which appeared at the time in the daily 
papers; M. Grébaut actually figuring as M. 
‘Grévant.”” The concluding chapter is the best 
in the book. It givesa graphic account of Cairo 
and the neighbourhood ; while the numerous 
plans of temples are correctly reproduced from 








the usual sources, and will be useful to those 
who do not possess the original works. 


Alone Through Syria. By Helen E. Miller. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) This is a book of a 
different type to the preceding. It is con- 
scientiously written, though somewhat goody 
in tone, which will not render it less popular 
with the average Philistine reader ; while some 
of the experiences it describes are novel and 
even amusing. The first part of the volume 
deals with the beaten pat of the Nile trip: 
but the. interest begins when Miss Miller 
relates her adventures in Syria, where, w- 
provided with a tent, she was accompanied only 
by a native servant, and had to trust for nightly 
shelter to local hospitality. When missionary 
stations were unavailable, she was forced to 
sleep in the houses of native families upon a 
rug spread on the floor, in rooms bedless and 
windowless. It was hardly necessary for Miss 
Miller to inform us that she views ‘“ eccle- 
siastical matters from the standpoint of a 
Churchwoman”; scraps of hymns or texts, 
applicable or inapplicable, are persistently 
dragged in; while it was needless to designate 
so constantly the Copts as “heretics,” and 
religions other than her own as “false.” On 
p- 274 there is a mysterious paragraph con- 
cerning the workers at the British Syrian 
Mission at Tyre, who ‘deplored to me the 
activity of the Roman Church there, from 
which, and from the Greek Church also, it 
seemed that their few converts had heen 
made”! Apparently, the ladies of the Mission 
would rather see the natives Moslems than 
Roman Catholics. And it would seem as if 
the perversion of members of other Christian 
churches is the aim and object of our missionary 
societies. Miss Miller must be congratulated 
on her pluck and the tenacity of purpose 
with which she carried out her plans in face of 
all difficulties. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 
Mr. WuirLtey Srokes, who was already 12 
correspondant, has now been elected one of the 
eight associés étrangers of the Académie des 
Inscriptions—an honour which, we believe, he 
shares among Englishmen only with Sir Henry 
Rawlinson. 


Mr. SAMUEL Rawson GARDINER has con- 
sented to take the chair at the annual Wyke- 
hamist dinner, which will be held in London in 
June. Mr. Gardiner entered Commoners in 
1841, during the early years of Dr. Moberly’s 
rule; and among his contemporaries were the 
present Lord Justice Lopes, Bishop Randall, 
Admiral Sir Anthony Hoskins, the Rev. H. 
Furneaux, the Rev. H. F. Tozer, and Colonel 
Malleson. 

Mr. GEORGE RvssE.t’s memoir of Mr. Glad- 
stone, in the series of ‘‘ Prime Ministers of the 
Queen,” will not be published until the second 
week in July, in order to take advantage of 
the American copyright act. Among books 
which have been postponed to the autumn we 
may mention Sir Edwin Arnold’s descriptive 
account of his tour in America and Japan, and 
Archdeacon Farrar’s novel dealing with the 
early Christians. 


Lapy Exuizanetn Cust is printing at the 
Chiswick Press, in a limited edition for private 
circulation, 2 handsome quarto volume, to he 
entitled Some Account of the Stuarts of Aubigny. 
This history of the eleven Scottish Seigneurs of 
Aubigny in France of the name of Stuart 
begins with an account of the martial exploits 
of Sir John Stuart, of Darnley (the ancestor of 
the Stuarts of Lenox), to whom Charles VII. 
of France granted the Seigneurie of Aubigny 
in 1422, asa reward for his services against 
the English; and it ends with the life of 
Charles Stuart, the last Seigneur of Aubigny 
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and Duke of Lenox and Richmond, of the ‘entitled Within Sound of the Weir. Messrs. 
Stuart line, who died in 1672. The Queen, who | Cassell & Co. are the publishers. 
is descended from the first Seigneur of Aubigny, A nook entitled What God hath Wrought is 
through the marriage of Mary Queen of Scots pow in the press, giving a detailed account of 
with Henry Stuart, Lord Darnley, has accepted the recent mission tour of the Rev. G. C. Grubb 
the dedication of the work, in which a pedigree through Ceylon, South India, Australia, New 
will be found showing the relationship of the Zealand, and Cape Colony. Messrs. E. 
Stuarts of — _ — to - — _~ Marlborough & Co. will be the publishers. 
of Stuart. Another pedigree will exhibit the Messrs, W Sea 

ete «| ge ee : Messrs. WILLIAM ANDREWS « Co., of Hull, 
many Hnglch and Grell nobly Some will publish at once My Christ and other Poems, 


are descended from the daughters of the two “ f . 
Esme var i first pe third Dukes of by the Rev. Elvet Lewis, author of ‘‘The Sweet 
; Singers of Wales. 


Tenox, who were also the sixth and seventh 
Seigneurs of Aubigny, giving also their descent Messrs. Dicey & Lona have in the press a 
from the historic families of Visconti of Milan, 
and della Seala of Verona. 

Measrs. Swan SonnENSCHEIN & Co, will 
shortly add to their ‘‘ Social Science Series” a 
volume entitled T'he Destitute Alien in Pugland. 


Gladstone, 
Mr. Freperick WrepMor®’s short story in 


~ 


A Berry paper publishes the following 
epigrammatic ¢loge, which Prof. Buchheim 
sent to the late Count von Moltke on the occa- 
sion of his ninetieth birthday : 

** Durch Worte nicht, durch Thaten nur, 

Hast du den hichsten Ruhm errungen ; 
Und weil du nie viel Worten hold, 
Sei dir dies kurze Lob gesungen.”’ 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 





fifth edition of Mr. Perey Russell’s Author's | 
Manual, with prefatory remarks by Mr. W. E. | 


the new number of The Fortnightly Review is, | 
The work will be a symposium from the hands perhaps, the first purely “ literary piece ” that | 
of fourteen writers, who share the conviction he has chosen to publish since /ustorals of | 


that the time has now arrived for preventing 
the free importation of destitution and_vice 
into England. The Earl of Dunraven, Lady 
Dorothy Nevill, Mr. W. A. MacArthur, and a 
prominent civil servant are among the con- 
tributors. The book will be edited by Mr. 
Arnold White, who prefixes a general statement 
of the case. 


Aprepos of the Royal Naval Exhibition, 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. will publish next week 
Southey’s Life of Nelson as a volume of their 
‘* National Library,” and also an octavo edition 
of the same work with eight full-page plates. 
They are also about to issue /n «a Conning 
Tower: ov How I took H.M.S. Majestic into 
Action, a story of modern ironclad warfare by 
Mr. FH. O. Arnold Forster, with original illus- 
trations by Mr. W. H. Overend. 


Axoruer idea born of the Naval Exhibition is 
Mr. John Ashton’scompilation, /teal Sailor Songs, 
the dedication of which has been accepted by 
the Duke of Edinburgh. The work will appear 
almost at once in sumptuous form from the | 
Leadenhall Press, and will be full of quaint 
illustrations. 


Tne following are some of the more im- 
portant articles in the seventh volume of 
Chambers’s Encyclopaedia, which will be pub- 
lished in June :—‘‘Isle of Man,” by the Rev. 
Tom Brown; ‘‘ Marlowe” and ‘‘ Marston,” by 
Mr. A. H. Bullen; “ F. D. Maurice,” by Judge 
Hughes; *‘ Mecca” and ‘ Medina,” by Mr. 
Stanley Lane-Poole; ‘‘ Meteorology,” by Dr. 
Buchan ; ‘‘ Milton,” by Dr. Richard Garnett; 
‘* Mimicry,”” by Mr. E. B. Poulton; ‘‘ Moli¢re,” 
by Mr. G. Saintsbury; ‘‘ Money” and “ National 
Debt,”’ by Prof. J. S. Nicholson : ‘“‘ John Mor- 
ley,”’ by Sir Edward Grey; ‘‘ Mountains,” by 
Prof. James Geikie ; ‘* Mythology,” by Mr. F. | 
B. Jevons; ‘‘ Names" and “ Palaeography,”’ | 





hy Canon Isaac Taylor ; ‘‘ Negroes,” by Dr. D. | 
G. Brinton ; ‘‘ Nelson,” by Prof. J. K. Laughton; 
** Newman,” by R. H. Hutton; ‘‘ Nihilism,”’ by 
Prince Kropotkine; ‘ Numismatics,” by Dr. | 
Rarclay V. Head; ‘‘Ogam,” by Prof. Rhys: 
‘* Orchard,” ‘‘ Peach,” and ‘‘ Pear,”’ by Mr. R. 
D. Blackmore; ‘‘ Oxford,’’ by the Rev. Andrew 
Clark; ‘ Painting,’ by Mr. P. G. Hamerton ; 
** Palestine,’ by Mr. Walter Besant and Prof. 
Hull; ‘ Parliament,” by Mr. T. Raleigh; 
‘* Father Parsons,” by Mr. T. G. Law; ‘ St. 
Patrick,” by Prof. G. T. Stokes; and “St, 
Paul,” by Archdeacon Farrar. 

Messrs. Henry & Co, have at press The 
Buchelors’ Club, a collection of bizarre humour 
and topical literary satire, by Mr. Zangwill, 
illustrated by Mr. George Hutchinson. The 
book will be published simultaneously in 
England and America at a popular price. 


Messrs, Brentano are the American publishers, 


Mr. Thomas Sr. E, Hake, author of “In 
Letters of Gold,” has a novel in the press, 





Irauce. 

Tne forthcoming number of the Leliyious 
Review of Reviews will contain articles on 
‘*‘Nonconformity in England,” by the Rev. 


Dr. Bradford; ‘‘ An Eternity of Idleness,” by 
the Rev. Dr. Clifford ; a sermon by Archdeacon 


Farrar; and a_ portrait of the late Dr. 


Pressensé. 


Mr. Jonun Frowpe, chief librarian of the 
Barrow-in- Furness Public Library, and 
formerly of Liverpool, has been appointed to 
fill the position of chief librarian to the 
Public Library at Bermondsey. 


Tue meeting of the Sette of Odd Volumes 
on Friday, May 1, was of exceptional interest, 
owing to the fact that Mr. Charles Plumptre 
Johnson made a communication of his discovery 
in a defunct magazine, The Britannia, of an 
hitherto unrecorded contribution by Thackeray, 
entitled ‘‘ Reading a Poem,” a jeu (esprit of 
the Yellowplush period, satirising the noble 
poetasters of the day. Mr. Johnson read a 
long extract, and offered a limited reprint, in 
the format of the Sette’s opuscula, for the 
acceptance of the brethren, The meeting was 
the first under the newly elected president, 
Mr. Charles Haité, the well-known black and 
white artist. Among the guests present were 
Mr. R. D. Blackmore, Mr.. Alma Tadema, Mr. 
Edwin Long, Mr. Henry Moore, Mr. Onslow 
Ford, Mr. Norman Maccoll, Mr. Alfred East, 
Mr. Clement Shorter, Mr. T. C. Venables, Mr. 
Charles Holme, Mr. G. E. Fletcher, Mr. Rich- 
mond Ritchie, Dr. George Johnson, Prof. 
Silvanus Thompson, Prof. Crookes, Mr. William 
Carruthers, and Mr. Fred Villiers. 

On Monday next, and the three following 
days, Messrs. Sotheby will be engaged in selling 
a portion of the library of Lord Brabourne, 


| who has apparently resolved to disperse the 


almost unrivalled collection of county histories 
and other topographical works which he has 
been acquiring during the past few years. 
Many of them are large-paper copies, hand- 
somely bound. There are also included in the 
sale a large number of letters addressed to Sir J. 
Banks and Sir E. Knatchbull, and nine holo- 
graph letters of Jane Austen, whese correspond- 
ence (it may be remembered) Lord Brabourne 
edited in IS8Si. These letters seem to be 
addressed to Miss Cassandra Austen, Lord 
Brabourne’s great-aunt. 

Mr. W. E. HENLEY’s Bool: of Verses (David 
Nutt) has just attained the distinction of a 


: ey: . . . | 
third edition, in handsome paper and binding. | 


For the encouragement of young poets, it may 


be noted that the first edition appeared in June, | 


1888, and the second edition in April, 1889; 


and that each of these consisted of one thousand | 


copies. The third is a reprint of the second, 


which contained a few poems not to be found 


in the first, 





Tue Earl of Derby has been appointed by 
the Crown to be chancellor of London Uni- 
versity, in the room of the late Lord Granville. 


Dr. ALFRED Barry, sometime Bishop of 
Sydney, has been appointed by the heads of 
houses at Oxford to deliver the Bampton 
lectures for next year. Dr. Barry, who was 
educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
received the honorary degree of D.C.L. from 
Oxford at the commemoration of 1870, when 
the Marquis of Salisbury inaugurated his 
chancellorship. 


Pror. P. Vixocraporr, of Moscow, has 
been appointed to deliver six lectures on the 
Iichester foundation at Oxford, upon “‘ Slavo- 
philism and Western Ideas in Russian Culture.” 
The first lecture will be given at the Taylor 
Institution on Thursday, May 21. 


Dr. PeILe, master of Christ’s College, has 
resigned the readership in comparative philology 
at Cambridge, to which he was appointed on 
the creation of the office in 1884, The Dixie 
professorship of ecclesiastical history at Cam- 
bridge is also vacant, owing to the promotion 
of Dr. Mandell Creighton to the see of Peter- 
borough. This chair was founded in the same 
year. 

Tuk vacancy in the office of registrary at 
Cambridge, caused by the death of Dr. Luard, 
must, in accordance with statutory provisions, 
be filled up on Wednesday next, May 13, when 
the senate will elect one of two members 
nominated by council on the previous day. 
Mr. C. E. Grant, of King’s, who has been 
assistant-registrary since 1885, and Mr. -H. M. 
Taylor, of Trinity, have already issued their 
addresses as candidates. 


Mr. JAMES BRYCE, regius professor of civil law 
at Oxford, was to deliver a public lecture to-day 
(Saturday) upon ‘‘ The Nature of Sovereignty.” 


TE Physical Society of London propose to 
hold their usual fortnightly meeting to-day 
(Saturday) at Cambridge. 


WaADHAM COLLEGE, Oxford, has lent to the 
Royal Naval Exhibition the portrait of Blake 
that hangs in its hall, and also the two gold 
medals struck to commemorate Blake’s victory 
at Santa Cruz, which are among the finest 
specimens of Simon’s work. 


Tuk Hon. Auberon Herbert has issued a fly- 
leaf inviting adhesions to a scheme 
** for offering to those undergraduates who dislike 
reading with a view to examinations as an end in 
themselves an examination (or school) by which 
a degree of high character should be given at the 
universities without competition of any kind, and 
with the least possible disturbance of study pursued 
for its own sake.”’ 
It is proposed to have a public breakfast on 
Tuesday, May 19, either in London or Oxford, 
for the purpose of forwarding this scheme and 
receiving suggestions concerning it. 


Tre office of visitor to the Slade school of 
fine art, recently instituted by the council of 
| University College, London, has been accepted 
| by Mr. E. J. Poynter. Prof. J. H. Middleton, 

of Cambridge, has undertaken to give three 
lectures at University College on May 27 and 

29 and June 1 at + p.m. upon “The Develop- 
| ment of Art, historically treated,” 





| 
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Don RaraeL ALTAMIRA, the author of the 
Historia delu Propiedad Comunal, has in pre- 
paration a volume on the teaching of history. 
It will givea descriptive account of the methods 
pursued by the chief professors of history in 
Europe and America, including Great Britain. 
The palm for excellence seems to be awarded to 
the French professors, and after them to those of 
Germany and of the United States. The work 
may be expected next month. 








VERSE. 
PRAISE OF THANATOS. 


Tuanatos, thy praise I sing, 

Thou immortal, youthful king! 
Glorious offerings I will bring ; 
For, men say, thou hast no shrine, 
And I find thou art divine 

As no other god: thy rage 

Doth preserve the Golden Age. 
What we blame is thy delay— 

Cut the flowers ere they decay ! 


Come, we would not <derogate, 

Age and nipping pains we hate ; 

Take us at our best estate ! 

While the head burns with the crown, 
In the battle, strike us down! 

At the bride-feast do not think 

From thy summons we should shrink ; 
We would give our latest kiss 

To a life still warm with bliss. 


Come, and take us to the train 

Of dead maidens on the plain 
Where white lilies have no stain ; 
Take us to the youths that thou 
Lov’st to choose, of fervid brow, 
Unto whom thy dreaded name 
Hath been simply known as Fame : 
With these unpolluted things 

Be our endless revellings ! 


MICHAEL FIELD. 








OBITUARY, 
DR. HM. R. LUARD. 


WE regret to record the death of the Rev. Dr. 
Henry Richards Luard, senior fellow of Trinity, 
vicar of Great St. Mary’s, and registrary of the 
university since 1862. He died at his residence, 
No. 4, St. Peter’s-terrace, Cambridge, on 
Friday, May 1, in the sixty-sixth year of his 
age. From the nature of his office, no man 
was better known throughout the university ; 
and none was more universally esteemed, alike 
for his devotion to duty and for the courtesy 
of his manners. He kept the records of the 
university, both past and present, in admirable 
order, and proved by his own example that 
antiquarian learning is no disqualification for 
the conduct of practical affairs.  -° 

His first literary work was, we believe, a 
memoir of Porson, contributed to the volume 
of Cambridge Essays, published in 1857. Later, 
he returned to the same subject, and edited the 
Correspondence of Porson (1867). At about 
this time, also, he compiled a catalogue of the 
theological MSS, in the university library. In 
1872 he brought out a catalogue of Cambridge 
graduates since the beginning of the century, 
of which a second edition appeared in 1884. 
Almost the only book that he published in the 
regular way was a short treatise on The [e- 
lations between England and Rome during the 
Earlier Portion of the Reign of Wenry 111, 
(Cambridge, 1877). ya ; 

But Dr. Luard’s fame as an historian will 
always be maintained by his numerous and 
learned contributions to the series of Chronicles 
and Memorials of England during the Middle 
Ages, published under the direction of the 
Master of the Rolls. In the very first year 


that this series was started (1858), his name 
appears as the editor of three Lives of Edward 


the Confessor, one in Norman French and two 
in Latin. In the next year (1859), this was 
followed by an edition of the Chronicle of 
Bartholomew «de Cotton, a Norwich monk, 
whose history is particularly valuable for the 


_ latter years of the thirteenth century. In 1861 


| been published. 





| he edited the Letters of Grosseteste, bishop of 


Lincoln in the reign of Henry III., and pointed 
out in his Introduction the light thrown on the 
ecclesiastical and social condition of England 
at that time. Between 1864 and 1869 appeared 
the five volumes (including an Index and 
Glossary) of his Annales Monastic’, which con- 
tain the ten most important chronicles compiled 
in religious houses in England during the thir- 
teenth century—a period which Dr. Luard had 
now made especially his own. Next (1872-1884) 
came his edition in seven volumes (including 
Additamenta and Index) of the Chronica Majora 
of Matthew Paris, of which the portion pre- 
ceding the Norman Conquest had never before 
And only last year (1890) 
appeared the third and concluding volume of his 
last work, the lores Histvriarum, collected by 
Matthew of Westminster. To have made such 
important contributions to the accurate know- 
ledge of early English history would have 
been much for a mere student; but with Dr. 
Luard it was only the requies oblectamentumque 
of his daily work at Cambridge. 


Next week we hope to print a notice of 
Thomas Hare, the famous author ** the 
minority scheme of representation, who died 
on May 6 at the great age of 85, 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In the Expositor for May Prof. Ramsay 
retells the story of Glycerius the Deacon, who, 
according to Archdeacon Farrar, about 373- 
374 4.D., “‘left the town [Venasa] by night 
with a band of girls and some youths, and 
scandalised the country by wandering about 
with them in a disorderly manner, dancing and 
singing hymns, amid the jeers of the coarse 
rustics.”” Prof. Ramsay gives translations of 
the two letters from Basil of Caesarea and 
Gregory Nazianzen, and a letter from Basil to 
Glycerius, and shows how even the evidence of 
Basil (who is opposed to Glycerius) reveals 
various details inconsistent with the received 
version of the story. No one who realises the 
significance of dancing in the old popular cults 
will be inclined to accept our Church his- 
torian’s view without protest : and Prof. Ramsay 
gives ample ground for supposing that Gly- 
cerius did but give in his atkeden to a naive 
ceremony of early Cappadocian Christianity, 
which Basil, as the advocate of the Catholic 
system, was determined to stamp out. Prof. 
Sanday gives his fourth paper on the Synoptic 
question, with a survey of recent hypotheses 
(Abbott, Wright, Resch, Marshall). Prof. 
Marshall, in his new paper on the Aramaic 
Gospel, examines the linguistic evidence by 
which Resch supports his theory that there 
was a primitive evangelic document written, 
not in Aramaic, but in Hebrew. Prof, Massie 
re-examines the ‘‘ Barachias” question (Matt. 
xxiii. 3.5), ¢ propos of a passage inan address by 
Dr. Martineau; Prof. Cheyne touches on the 
possibility of ‘psalms of Solomon”; and a 
first instalment is given of the characteristic 
theological correspondence between Delitzsch 
and his friend Hofmann. 

Tur Jewish Querterly Review for April con- 
tains a sketch of Judaism in France at the 
present day by Rabbin 8. Debré; a long study 
on Jewish ethical wills by I. Abrahams; and 
the conclusion of his sketch of Bacharach by 
Prof. Kaufmann, who also contributes a paper 
on three centuries of the genealogy of the most 


eminent Anglo-Jewish family before 1290, 








is peste eencectecsnet ee een 


Mr. Abrahams writes a critical notice of 
Streane’s translation of the Talmudic treatise 
Chayigah, and Dr. Neubauer reviews of Blau’s 
Massoretic Investigations, E:pstein’s Eldad ha- 
Dani, and Rohricht’s Bibliotheca Geographica 
Palaestinue. Dr. Kohul justifies his reading 
Sif/re Himeros (‘‘ books of pleasure’’) for Si/re 
Homeros in the Talmud, and gives some other 
Talmudic notes. 

THE Theologisch Tijdschrift contains articles 
on recent criticisms of the Epistle to the 
Galatians, by Dr. Meyboom ; on Cerinthus in 
the Apocalypse by Dr. Vilter ; and on the report 
in Josephus touching the cause and the date of 
the execution of John the Baptist, compared 
with the narratives of the Synoptics; also 
reviews and notices of books by various 
writers, including Prof. van Bell and Prof. 
Kuenen. Among the books noticed are Taylor 
on the Text of Micah, Hoffmann’s Hiob, Dill- 
mann’s Terthritisches zum Buche Hiob, and 
Renan’s //istvire d’Isracl, Part iii. 








THE SOCIETY OF HISTORICAL 
THEOLOGY. 

THE reconstitution of the old Taylerian 
Society (founded in London in 1874) as the 
Society of Historical Theology will, it is hoped, 
render the appliances of theological study in 
Oxford slightly more complete. The old name 
was thought by some Oxford friends to commit 
the society to the critical or theological views of 
the late J. J. Tayler more than was desirable. 
It seemed important, therefore, to remove even 
the shadow of a suspicion of theological 
partiality by reorganizing the society under a 
new name. This was effected at a meeting 
held in Oriel College common room on Tues- 
day, May 5. The object of the society is the 
furtherance of theological study, partly by 
meetings for reading and discussion of papers, 
partly by the performance of some common 
piece of work in some branch of theological 
research. It is hoped that members of very 
various shades of opinion may be attracted 
towards this society, the first president of 
which is Prof. Cheyne, and the second, elected 
in anticipation for the next year, will be Dr. 
Fairbairn. Though the name of the society 
emphasizes the predominantly historical (and 
therefore critical) nature of its object, it is 
expressly understood that the philosophical 
basis of theology is, equally with the historical 
progress of religious thought, a fit subject for 
the researches of its members. A solid piece of 
work in Biblical criticism has already been 
taken in hand, but the increused interest in 
philosophy in Oxford is a guarantee that the 
philosophy of religion will not be neglected. 
The membership of the society is not confined 
to Oxford; like the old Taylerian, it seeks to 
provide a centre for the friends of theology 
scattered in many places. The hon, sec. is Mr. 
J. E. Carpenter, 109, Banbury-road, Oxford. 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS, 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Bovrart, P. Nouveaux pastels (dix portraits d’hommes). 
Paris: Lemerre. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Dvuranp, L. Le erédit agricole en France et d 1’¢tranger. 
Paris: Mareseq. 10 fr. 
Horx, E. La grande nation 1870—1871. 
Simon. Paris: Plon. 3 fr. 50 ¢. 
Hvao, Victor, wuvres inédites de. Voyages. Paris: Char- 
pentier. 3 fr. 50¢. 

Lavrieyr, E. de. Ia Monnaie et le bim¢tallisme inter- 
national. Paris: Alcan. 3 fr. 50c¢. 

Mairarn, le Colonel I. Eléments de la guerre. re partie. 
Marches; stationnement; suret“. Paris: Baudoin. 12 fr. 

Nisarp, D. Essais sur l’école romantique. Paris: Calmann 
Lévy. 3 fr. 50 c¢. 

Ramiro, E. L’couvre lithographié de Félicien Rops, Paris: 
Conquet. 20 fr. 

Scurorr, M. M.A. Ueb. Titus Andronicus. Zur Kritik der 
oan Shakspereforschg. Marburg; Elwert, 3 M. 


Préface de Jules 
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Beetx, W. Voltaire’s Roman Zadig ou la destinée. Eine 
Quellensforschg. Leipzig: Fock. 1M. 20 Pf. 

Unpe, C. Baudenkmiiler in Grossbritannien u. Irland, 2. 
Lig. Berlin: Wasmuth. 25 M. 


HISTORY, ETC. 


Baxascn, R. Die Niederlassungen der Minoriten zwischen 
oe u. Elbe im 13. Jahrh. Breslau: Koebner. 1 M. 


20 Pf. 
Marworrayx, P. Le Général Fromentin et l’armée du Nord, 
1792—1791. Paris: Dubois. 7 fr. 50c. 

Oury, F. Kinigtum u. Fiirsten zur Zeit Heinrichs IV. I. 
Leipzig: Fock. 1M. p : 
Parrnitz, R. Thurii, seine Entstehg. u. seine Entwicklg. 

bis zur sicilischen Expedition. Berlin: Gaertner. 1 M. 


Riewren, O. Verfassungs- u. Verwaltungsgeschichte der 
Stadt Dresden. 2. u. 3. Bd. Dresden: Baensch. 12 M. 

Urxcxpennven, pommersches, 3. Bd. 2. Abth. 1296-1300. 
Bearb. v. R. Priimers. Stettin: Nagel. 12 M. 


PHYSICAT, SCTENCE AND PITLOSOPHY. 

Bavseurserr, J. Zweites Miinchener Sternverzeichniss, 
Miinchen: Franz. 12M. - 

Berrrarce zur Physiologie. Carl Ludwig gewidmet. Mar- 
burg: Elwert. 5 M. 40 Pf. 

Hassert, K. Die Nordpolargrenze der bewohnten u. 
bewohnbaren Erde. Leipzig: Fock. 3M. 

. Beitriige zur Kenntniss d. Glykogens. Mar- 
burg: Elwert. 2M. 40 Pf. ; 

Paowwvcet, L. Flora Marchigiana. Turin: Loescher. 20 fr. 

Piusox, F.  L’Année philosophique. Ire Année, — 1890, 
Paris: Alcan. 5 fr. 

Rivsyer, M. Calorimetrische Methodik. Marburg: Elwert. 
2M. 20 Pf. 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 


Fversr, J. Glossarium graeco-hebraeum od. der griech. 
Wirterschatz der jiid. Midraschwerke. 4. Lig. Strass- 
burg: Triibner. 2 M. 50 Pf. 

Goprrroy. Dictionnaire de Vancienne langue francaise. 
65e Fase. Paris: Bouillon. 5 fr. : 
Gorrz, K. Geschichte der cyprianischen Litteratur bis zu 
der Zeit der ersten erhaltenen Handschriften. Basel : 
Reich. 2M. 40 Pf. , 

Jurver’, J. De epistula pseudaristotelica nep) Basidclas 
commentatio, Berlin: Mayer & Miller. 1M. 60 Vf. 

Pinispriro, L. TLaute nu. Lautentwickelung der Muniart v. 
Girgenti. Bonn: Cohen, 2M. 

Scnarvens, FL Ueb. den Platonischen Dialog WKratylos. 
Basel: Reich. 1M. 80 Pt. 

Simementna, F. Die Behandlung der Mythen u. a. Gitter- 
glaubens hei Lukrez. Leipzig: Fock. 1M. 

Ziumenni, J. Die deutsch-franzosische Sprachgrenze in der 
Schweiz. 1.71. Basel: Georg. 3M. 

Zivi, J. Der Commentar d. Maimonides zum Tractat Demai. 
Berlin: Mayer & Miiller. 2M. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 
CHAUCER'S ‘ COMPLEYNT OF VENUS ”’—A 
PROPOSED EMENDATION, 
Stanhoe Grange, Norfolk : April 27, 1891. 
In the first stanza of the second Ballade of 
the so-called ‘‘ Compleynt of Venus,” Chaucer 
has literally followed Granson’s original ‘‘ word 
by word,” as he calls it, save in one line, where 
the French : 
** Plaindre cn dormant ct songier a la dance 
is rendered (according to the printed editions) : 


‘9 


**Pleye (var, Pley) in sleping, and dremen at the 
daunce.”’ 





| nomer, 
| this title. Ife supposed “ that Graunsome made 





Chaucer may have written pleye with the 
object of adding point to the line; but, seeing 
how closely he has kept to the original in the | 
rest of the stanza, it is probable that the real | 
reading is pleyne (in MS, pleje)=plaindre. A | 
comparison of Chaucer’s version with the original | 
will show how close is the correspondence | 
between the two: 
* Certes, amours, c’est chose convenable 
(Que voz grans biens vous facies comparer : 
Veillier ou lit et jeuner a la table, 
Rire plourant et en plaingnant chanter, 
Baissier les yeux quant on doit regarder, 
Souvent changier couleur et contenance, 
Plaindre en dormant et songier a la dance, 
Tout a rebours de ce qu’on vuelt trouver.”’ 


** Now certes, Love, hit is right covenable 
That men ful dere bye the noble thing, 
As wake a-bedde, and fasten at the table, 
Weping to laughe, and singe in compleyning, 
And down to caste visage and loking, 
Often to chaungen hewe and contenaunce, . 
Pleye (Pleyne *) in sleping, and dremen at the | 

daunce, 

Al the revers of any glad feling.’’ 


Here the translation is as faithful as possible . 
? 


but in many passages Chaucer has evidently 
found it impracticable 


‘*to folowe word by word the curiositee 
Of Graunson,”’ 
and he has in consequence here and there quite 
changed Granson’s meaning. 

We owe the identification, quite recently, of 
the original Ballades of Oton de Granson to 
M. A. Piaget, who has printed them in 
Romania (Tom, xix. pp. 411-416). 

It may be worth while to point out that it is 
now evident that the title, “‘Compleynt of 
Venus,”’ applied to Chancer’s poem, is a mis- 
Shirley appears to be responsible for 


this last balade for Venus, resembled to my lady 
of York; aunswering the complaynt of Mars ” ; 
in which case, says Prof. Skeat (Chaucer's 
Minor Poems, p. 393), Granson must have read 
Chaucer’s ‘‘ Compleynt of Mars,” and attempted 
a reply to it, which Chaucer, by request, 
Englished soon afterwards. 

Granson’s three Ballades, however—there is 
no evidence that he ever wrote a ‘‘ Complainte 
de Vénus ’’—were, as M. Piaget shows, written 
in his youth (he was born about 1340), i.e., 
in all probability before the ‘‘Compleynt of 
Mars,” to which Prof. Skeat (p. lx.) assigns 
the date 1374; so that Shirley’s theory is, to 
say the least of it, hazardous, if not altogether 
untenable. For the same reason it is impos- 
sible now to accept the conjectural date, 1393, 
assigned by Prof. Skeat to Granson’s composi- 
tion, though he is probably right in his supposi- 
tion that Chancer’s translation of it was made 
in or about that year, 

Pacet TOYNVER, 








SIR THOMAS MORR’S TREATMENT OF ITERETICS, 
Record Office: May 4, 1891. 


The question proposed to me by Mr. Watkiss 
Lloyd is really not very difticult to answer. 
Suppose that, instead of a Lord Chancellor of 
England, it were the case of a respectable 
game-keeper who was compelled for some 
reason or other to give up his employment. 
Suppose that such a one were to say to a friend, 
‘* You may write upon my tombstone that I 
served my masver faithfully for many years to 
his entire satisfaction, and that all honest men 
about me held me in good esteem ; but that I 
was a very troublesome man to thieves, to 
murderers, and above all to poachers.” Here 
you have precisely the same ‘‘ ascending scale” 
that you find in the epitaph More wrote for him- 
self ; but it surely would not imply that even a 
gamekeeper considered that poaching (especially 
poaching from mere thoughtlessness or ignor- 


/ance of the law—was quite as bad a thing as 


robbery or murder. It would only mean that 
the gamekeeper’s duties brought him into 
direct collision with poachers, but that 
occasionally he had to deal with some of the 
most desperate characters, as indeed poaching, 
a wrong thing in itself, was very apt to lead on 
to worse things. 

So also Sir Thomas More, as Chancellor, had 
but little to do with the ordinary administra- 


| tion of the criminal law; but we know ,that he 


sat on Commissions for the suppression of heresy 
and heretical books. And I presume that as-a 
leading member of the Privy Council he must 
have had heretics sometimes brought before 
him in the Star Chamber. In fact Erasmus 
extols his clemency in that, having the power 
of putting men to death for heresy, he strove 
only to cure their mental condition and 
prevent the spread of the evil. For it was 
difficult to deny that, judged by its fruits, 
heresy was a very real evil in those days. In 
Germany it had given rise to a Peasants’ War, 
and shortly after More’s resignation of the 
Chancellorship it gave birth to a formidable 


insurrection of Anabaptists at Miinster. In 
England it was ublishing scurrilous 
pamphlets full of the most shameful falsehoods 
and irreverence. It was no more a mere 
theological evil than Mormonism. More hated 
it with all his soul, and did his utmost to 
suppress it, but by means strictly humane as 
wales legal. 

No doubt More considered erroneous theology 
to be the fountain-head whence social evil 
flowed; and though I do not accept all his 
theology myself. I know not that he was 
wrong. Buta heretic, it should be remembered, 
is not one who holds wrong opinions—we all 
do that, more or less in the course of life; he 
is one who arrogantly asserts, in the face of 
authority, that he is right, when he is not 
competent, either in learning or in judgment, 
to discuss the matter. Thought was as free in 
the Middle Ages as it is at the present day; 
but if a fresh thinker saw any new light upon 
old questions he was expected to dispute the 
point in the schools with competent theolo- 
gians, and not pour a flood of sophistries into 
the minds of admiring congregations, while 
claiming absolute irresponsibility for the posi- 
tion he took up. Of course, nous avons chany?é 
tout cela ; the old system has passed away, for 
good and evil. It was breaking down even in 
Sir Thomas More’s day. Yet if it had been 
fairly administered by men of his spirit, the 
resort to faggots abandoned, and tke inde- 
pendence of the spiritual head at Rome upheld 
by the common consent of the secular princes, 
a united Church throughout Europe might 
possibly have reformed itself and defined 
(somewhat differently from what the Council 
of ‘Trent did) the doctrines that were really 
essential to Christianity, leaving a large free- 
dom of opinion on those that were not. As it 
is, we are left to the operation of those laws 
by which one poison is sure to counteract 
another in the long run, 





JAMES GAIRDNER. 








CYRIL TOURNEUR. 
Merton, 8S.W.: May 2, 1891. 

Some interesting facts concerning Cyril 
Tourneur, the dramatist, are to be found in 
the petition of his widow Mary to the Council 
of War praying allowance for her husband's 
service. It is dated April 16, 1632. 

Tourneur, having settled means under the 
States of Holland of £60 per annum, was 
chosen by Edward, Viscount Wimbledon, to 
** go upon the Cadiz action as secretary to the 
olmell of War and of the Marshal’s Court, 
and received £10 as imprest on both places.” 
He executed both places from August 2, 1625, 
to September 26 following, when ‘ Mr. 
Glanville was sent by his Majesty as Secretary 
of the Council of War, which was the only 
place for credit, and wherein his pay would 
have come to £400.” Tourneur went the 
voyage, notwithstanding, as secretary to the 
Marshal’s Court, and on his return died in 
Ireland on February 28, 1626, leaving his 
widow destitute. Annexed to the petition is 
the certificate of Lord Wimbledon. Tourneur 
would thus appear to have been a military man 
who had seen service in the Low Countries. 
(Consult Calendar of State Papers, Domestic 
Series, 1631-33, pp. 309, 450; 1628-29, p. 511; 
1629-31, pp. 486, 529), 

GorDON GOooDwIN. 








THE ETYMOLOGY OF ‘ FANE.” 
Barton-on-Humber : April 23, 1891. 
It is amusing to read in Richardson (Dif. 
Eng. Tang. 1836), “Lat. Faniwm, a temple, 
from the Gk. Naoy, by transposition aver, and 
prefixing the Digamma Favor.” I venture, 
however, to think that the usual etymology, 
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a ntly based on the view of Livy (x. 37, ¢/. 
Scie, a Aen. i. 446), is really 7M as far 
from the truth. Prof. Skeat (HZtymol. Dict. in 
voc. “‘ Fane”) says, ‘‘Lat. fanum, a temple ; 
supposed to be derived from /ari, to speak, in 
the sense ‘to dedicate.’”” The Imperial Dic- 
tionary (1882) agrees with this view; but Mr. 
Wharton (Etyma Latina in voc.) gives “ fanum 
temple: ‘‘ sacred” = *fas-num fr. fas.” 

But, as various Etruscologists have long 
asserted, and as was also stated in antiquity, 
the Lat. fanu-m is derived from the Etruscan 
junu; and the meaning “‘ temple”’ is altogether 
secondary. Fabretti (Glos. Jtul.in voc. ‘Fanu”’) 
defines the word as ‘‘ proprie locus Diis sacer” ; 
and quotes Orioli that it was impossible to 
doubt that the Etruscans used it ‘‘in senso di 
sepolero.’’ The Inser. Fab. No. 2279 reads : 

iO fan sadce lantn pumpus, 
which Mr. Sayce renders : 

“This (is) the-sepulchre & (c — que)-place-of- 
cremation of-the-freedman, &c.”’ 

So in Inser. No. 1915 we find ¢@ fanulautn. But 
Ido not think that faxw means ‘ sepulchre,” 
because (1) there are other Etruscan terms for 
“grave,” ‘tomb,’ ‘ vault,” &c.; and (2) 
forms in other dialects are not forthcoming ; 
while, on the other hand, when we find the 
correct meaning of an Etruscan word, it does 
not stand alone. I would connect the Etruscan 
fanu with the Magyar root ven (cf. Turkie aur, 
ur,— Mandechu /vri,— Magyar rer. Schott. So 
English /ane-rane.), “senex”’; Finnie vanka, 
‘Cantiquus,” vainaju, ‘ defunctus,” ‘ lbeatus 
post mortem”; Esthonian rana, ‘ old,” &e. ; 
and read: ‘‘This is the ancient place, &e.,” 
i.e., the old abode of «ancestral spirits. The 
‘*Fanum Voltumnae,” the place of the annual 
assemblage of the Etruscan nation, ‘‘ was not a 
temple, but has been identified with the vast 
cemetery now called Castel d’Asso” (Taylor, 
Etruscan Researches, 326). The Etruscan 
temple-tomb—‘‘ the sepulchre was, in fact, the 
shrine of the Manes” (Dennis, Citivs and Ceme- 
teries of Etruria, ii, 451, n. 8)—and an ancestral 
cult are, of course, thoroughly Turanian. 

Robert Brown, Jun. 








THE LONDON LITHUANIAN BIBLE, 


London : May 4, 1891. 

In his letter on the London Lithuanian 
Bible (AcADEMy, April 18, 1891), Mr. Morfill 
Says: 
“ The fullest account of it isgiven by Jocher. . . . 
who states that he saw an imperfect copy preserved 
at Wilno, which only extended as far as Psalm 
lx. This copy has not been discovered as yet.”’ 


‘This is not correct. A fragment of this 
Bible in_ precisely the same condition as that 
described by Jocher, and most likely the very 
copy he saw, has been found, and is now in the 
library of the Roman Catholic Ecclesiastical 
Academy in St. Petersburg. See Ob etnoyra/i- 
cheskoi poyezdkye po Litvye i Zhmudi lyetom 1887 
yoda, ** Ethnographical travels in Lithuania 
and Samogitia during the Summer of 1887,” by 
KE. A, Vol’ter (St. Petersburg, 1887, p. 60.) 

Mr. Morfill continues : 


“On examining. - a little work, entitled 


Cratio Dominica, &c, (London : 1700), I was agree- | 


ably surprised to find a version of the Lord’s 





Prayer in Lithuanian on p. 41 [it should be p. 43], | 


with a reference at the side, ‘Conf. Bibl. Lituan. 
Lond., . 


1660.’ It appears that the compiler of the | 


book had access to this Bible, which must have | 


— = os —_ - a form at least as complete as 
o include the Gospels, whereas Jocher’s c 
extended to the Psalms.” or 


Upon examining p. 43 of the Oratio Dominica 
I find that there are two references given thus : 


** Auctor. Wilk. n. 35,” and immediately unde 
it “Conf. Bibl. Lituan., Lond,, 1660.” The 


versions of the Lord’s Prayer in Lithuanian in 
Bishop Wilkins’s book and in the Oratio 
Dominica are identical. Surely if the compiler 
of the Oratio Dominica (B. Mottus, according to 
Brunet) had seen this Bible and copied the 
Lord’s Prayer from it, common sense would 
have compelled him to place a reference to the 
original in a prominent position, and that to a 
copy from it afterwards. But he has not done so, 
because he did not see the Lithuanian Bible, as 
I shall presently show. 

Upon reference to Dzieje Koscivlow Wyznania 
Helweckieyo w Litwie “ History of Churches of 
the Helvetian Confession in Lithuania,” by J. 
Lukaszewiez (Posen, 1843, Tom. 2, p. 264) it 
will be found that the order for the printing 
of the New Testament, together with orders for 
the printing of various parts of the Old Testa- 
ment, were issued by the Protestant Synod 
held at Wilno in 1665 to their ‘ Delegatus.” 
That person left Lithuania in the same year 
and returned in 1664, the attempt to = a 
Lithuanian Bible in London having collapsed. 
How could then the compiler of the Oratio 
Dominica have seen a copy of this Bible dated 
1660 ‘‘ in a form at least as complete as to in- 
clude the Gospels,” when the order for the 
printing of the New Testament belonging to it 
was not given till 1663 ? 

The question now is from whom had the com- 
piler of the Oratio Dominica copied his ver- 
sion of the Lord’s Prayer in Lithuanian and the 
reference by the side of it? He did so, I think, 
from Oratio Orationiin, edited hy T. Ludekenins 
(Berolini, 1680.) On p. 56 of that hook there 
is a version of the Lord’s Prayer in Lithuanian 
identical with that in the Oratio Dominica with 
the same references: “ Auctor Wilk. n. 35. 
Conf. Bibl. Lituan., Lond., 1660,” 

Jonn T, Naake. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK, 


Sunpay, May 10, 7.30 p.m. Ethical: ‘' Plato’s Republic,” by 

Mr. J. M. Macdonald. 

Monpay, May 11, 8.30 p.m. Geographical: ‘‘ The Benue and 
its Northern Tributary, the Kibbe,” by Major C. M. 
Macdonald. MTlustrated by the Oxy-hydrogen lantern. 

Trvrspay, May 12, 3 pm. Royal Institution : ‘ Bacteria, 
their Nature and ctions,’’ III., by Dr. E. E. Klein. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Glass-Painting,” by Mr. 
H. Arthur Kennedy. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, “ Railway- 
Train Lighting,’’ by Mr. W. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute : 
by Mr. C. E. Howard Vincent. 

8.30 p.m. Anthropological: ‘‘ The Origin and Sacred 
Character of certain Forms of Ornament in the South- 
east Pacific,’ by Mr. C. H. Reed. 

Wepvespay, May 13, 4 p.m. Mrs. Jopling’s Art School: 
“The Poets as Painters, VI, Byron, Shelley, Keats,” by 
Miss Elsa D’Esterre Keeling. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘ Fast and Fugitive Dyes,” 
by Prof. J. J. Hummel. 

Tuvurspay, May 14, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Recent 
Spectroscopic Investigations,” VI., by Prof. Dewar. 

3 p.m. ‘iety for Preserving Memorials of the 
Dead : Annual Meeting. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “‘The Growing Uses of 
Tussur Silk in European Textile Manufactures,” by Mr. 
Thomas Wardle. 

8p.m. Mathematical: ‘‘ Functions determined from 
their Discontinuities and Boundary Conditions,” and “ A 
Certain Reimann Surface,’”’ by Prot. W. Burnside; “The 
Disturbance produced by an Element of a Plane Wave of 
Sound or Light,” by Mr. A. B. Basset; ‘ Relations 
between the Divisions of the First_» Numbers,” by Dr. 
Glaisher; ‘‘Wave Motion in a Heavy Heterogeneous 
Liquid,” by Mr. A. E. H. Love. 

8p.m. Electrical Engineers, 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries, 

8.30 p.m. Historical: “The Old Irish Church,” by 
Prof. Julius von Pflugk-Hartung. 

Fripay, May 15, 4 p.m. tanic: ** The Story of Plant-Life 
on the Globe,” I., by Mr. W. Curruthers. 

8 pm. Philological: ‘ Inscribed Vases,” by Mr. 
Talfourd Ely. 


pm. _ Royal Institution: ‘ Crystallisation,” by 

Prof. G. D. Liveing. 
Saturpay, May 16, 3 ~ Royal Institution: ‘The Arti- 
ficial Production of Cold,” II., by Mr. H. G. Harris. 


on. 
“ Inter-British Trade,” 
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SCIENCE. 
The Future of Science: Ideas of 1848. By 
Ernest Renan. Translation. (Chapman 


& Hall.) 


Some years ago a series of amusing letters 
appeared in Punch purporting to be addressed 
to mature and grey-headed statesmen by 
their own alter ego’s of some thirty years 
before. The point of interest and of humour 
in each case was the transformation which 
“the whirligig of time” had effected in the 
course of its revolutions. It was only ocea- 
sionally that the youth turned out to be the 
natural or lineal sire of the old man. New 
circumstances, associations, and aspirations 
had induced so many deviations from the 
promised track that they were equivalent 
to new and often startling departures. 
Similarly, in Zhe Future ef Science, we have 
the young Renan of 1848 in the midst of 
the varied revolutionary tumult which then 
agitated his country and which found a 
sympathetic reflex in his own ardent feelings 
and aspirations, addressing prospectively the 
old Renan of 1890—in other words, we have 
him comparing the new-born ideas and hopes 
which then animated him with the realised 
conclusions to which he now finds they have 
given birth. This retrospect of a great 
man’s career—his Pilgrim’s Progress—has 
in general more than a personal interest. 
A cynical religionist might perhaps remark 
that in Renan’s case the pilgrim retraces 
his steps to the City of Destruction whence 
he took his departure ; but the philosopher 
and critic will regard with more tolerant 
interest this remarkable manifestation of a 
youth whose mature age has been crowned 
with so much merited celebrity. 

In truth, this retrospective interest of 
Renan’s career deserves more than passing 
attention. A Chinese proverb tells us that 
‘‘he is a great man who never loses his 
child’s heart” ; and whatever other claims to 
renown be denied him, Renan may, at any 
rate, lay claim to this much of greatness. 
His Sourenirs @ Enfance et de Jeunesse—a 
work whose personal and autobiographical 
interest closely connects it with his present 
Future of Science—revealed in his own naive 
and charming manner the intense fascination 
which his early associations continue to 
exercise on his later years. His birthplace 
with its old monastery and its quaintly 
Sa streets, his Breton mother with 

er simple yet pious and thoughtful culture, 
his sister Henrietta, the delightful scenery 
of the Breton coast, are memories to which 
he looks back with unabated reverence and 
interest. But just what these reminiscences 
areto his ordinary life, that his early training, 
his struggles with and gradual emancipation 
from the thraldom of Romanism, his insight 
into and resolute grasp of the perennial facts 
of nature and humanity, his fervent aspira- 
tions for science and for man as contained 
in this volume, are to his mental life. It 
would seem that, in order to reproduce in all 
its vivid colouring this picture of the Renan 
of 1848, the author had only to go to his 
drawer and therefrom extract a MS, of some 
400 pages of octavo and pica type. Here, 
therefore, we have, not the doubtful records 
of a past whose memories are beginning to 
fade, but the actual contemporaneous scrip- 
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tograph, if the word be allowed, of his then 
life, the mental and spiritual throes which 


attended his conversion from Romanism, the | 
intoxication of his newly-acquired ideas of | 


freedom, the ferment of a convergent if not 
quite homogeneous crowd of new opinions, 
sentiments, and hopes, not only in theology, 
but in science and philosophy as well. 


Probably the feature of all others which | 
would strike the reader of Zhe Future of 


Science is the evidence it affords of the 
continuity of Renan’s mental life. 


that “revolutionary epoch,” he not only 
foresaw his own future, but was able to 


form a fairly accurate prognosis of the |, q 
all the main avenues of Science, who by 


general direction and outcome of that S/wrm 
und Drang. To few men has such a pro- 


phetic insight into their mental evolution | . é ray I 
earlier creed, but who, relinquishing a faith 


been granted. Renan then mapped out his 


life, and has been able to follow and fill up | 


He formed plans, aud has been | ‘ACE 
He laid hold of | esque, and sentimental associations, 


its outline. 
able to realise them. 


So far. 
back as 1848, in the seething ferment of | 





' selves suggest that Zhe Future of Science 
has a two-fold interest of unequal scope and 
| validity— viz.: (1) personal or historical, 
2) general or speculative. I am bound to 
say that, inmy judgment, the former largely 
preponderates over the latter. In its way 
‘the book is Renan’s Apologia pro Vita sua— 
his intellectual and spiritual autobiography. 
As such, its interest exceeds that of any 
other of his published works, even if it 
does not surpass all the rest put together. 
Fascinating in the highest degree is this 
self-portraiture of a genuine truth seeker— 
probably the most remarkable in this nine- 
teenth century—who, urged by the sacra 
fumes of knowledge, explored in early life 


the sheer force of his own individuality 
and sense of truth broke away from his 


untenable to his intellect, found himself 
unable to surrender all its graceful, pictur- 
It is 


truths which still remain to him corroborated | this fondly retrospective Lot’s-wife attitude 


by the thought and lapse of years. 


formed hopes, and has been able either to | to this book. 


He | that lends such a singular and tender charm 


The enthusiasm of most 


transmute them into realities or to foresee | converts for their new faith has long passed 
that they are bound to be so transmuted. | into a proverb. Not content with abandon- 
Renan’s vision of truth, like Wordsworth’s | ing it, they must attest their sincerity by 


vision of the rainbow, joins his youth to his 
old age with the self-same links of sympathy 
and kinship. He might have taken as the 
motto of his hook— 
** The child is father of the man, 

And T would wish my days to be 

Jound each to each by natural piety.”’ 
The complacency with which the distin- 
guished author surveys this record of his 
early views and aspirations is apparent on 
nearly every page. Thus he not only 
apologises for its uncouth style, in which 
the long involved sentences seem to struggle 
with each other in order to gain articulate 
expression, but he even deprecates in com- 
parison with it the incisive epigrammatic 
Sellteens in which he has since attained so 
indisputable a mastery. Ile thinks it pro- 
hable that 
**A day may come when the critics will inain- 
tain that the Reeve des Denw Mondes and the 
Journal des Débats spoilt me, insomuch that 
they tanght me to write—that is, constantly to 
condense and prune my ideas.” 


Whether this be probable or no, few 
thoughtful readers of the best French prose 
will fail to appreciate the truth of the 
following remark : 

“The clearness and tact exacted by the French, 
which Lt am bound to confess compel one to say 
only part of what one thinks, and are damaging 
to depth of thought, seemed to me a tyranny. 
The French only care to express what is clear, 
whereas if lappens that the most important 
processes, those that relate to transformations 
of life, are not clear; one only perceives them 
in a kin of half light.” 

More generally, Renan’s complacent regard 
of his original starting-point 1s expressed in 
the following terms : 


** Consequently, I was right at the outset of 
my intellectual career firmly to believe in 
Science, and to make it the object of my life. 
If I had to begin again, I should do exactly 
as I have done, and during the little time that 
remains to me I shall go on as I began.” 


The foregoing observations will of them- 


insulting it. They not only put out of 
existence the foe that was once their friend, 
but they abuse and mutilate the corpse. 
They are not satisfied with hurying it, hut 


they must perform a pas seu/ on its grave. 
| Nothing can be more opposed to this petty 








lack of magnanimity than Renan’s attitude. 
Though he has forsaken Romanism, he still 
looks back with passionate yearning to the 
faith which only the imperious sense of 
truth compelled him to surrender, The old 
shrine, the old creed, still retain a place in 
his affections, though he is no longer a 
worshipper at the shrine or a believer in the 
creed, lew regrets over a vanished illusion 
have ever been written more exquisitely 
pathetic than the last sentences of this 
book :— . 


**O God of my youth! I have long hoped to 
return to thee with colours flying and in the 
pride of reason, and perhaps I shall return 
humble and vanquished like a feeble woman. 
Formerly, thou didst listen tome. Some day 
I hoped to see thy face, for I heard thee 
answer my voice. And I have seen thy temple 
crumble away stone by stone, the sanctuary 
has no longer an echo, and instead of an altar 
ornamented with lights and flowers, I have seen 
rise before me an aitar of brass against which 
prayer, severe, unadorned, without images, 
without tabernacle, blood-stained by fatality, 
shatters itself. Is it my fault: Is it thine * 
Ah, how willingly I would beat my breast if I 
could hope to hear that beloved voice which 
formerly made me tremble. But no, there is 
only inflexible nature: when I search thy 
fatherly eye I tind only the orbit of the Infinite, 
empty and baseless; when I search thy celestial 
brow, I dash myself against a vault of brass 
which coldly sends me hack my love. Fare- 
well, then, O God of my youth. Perhaps thou 
wilt be the God of my death-hed. Farewell, 
although thou hast deceived me, I love thee 
still.” 

These touching sentences may be taken as 
indicating both the tone of his work and the 
object of its author. Renan _ represents 
himself as a truth-seeker—who has demon- 
strated his sincerity by being also a truth- 





confessor. But he is not satisfied with this 
statement of his position in general terms, 
he sets before us in detail his method. This 
embraces two aptitudes or tendencies to 
which he gives the names of-—(1) free in- 
quiry, (2) ideality. 

M. f[enan is the most renowned 
example in our day of what the ancient 
Greeks termed a Skeptic—/.c., a man who 
had a natural distrust of dogma or finality 
in speculative subjects of all kinds. He 
confesses that he loves inquiry, intellectual 
investigation, for its own sake, and wholly 
irrespective of what its issues might be ; 
indeed, not being very solicitous whether 
any results were even possible. The out- 
come of this intellectual habit in the case 
of the Greeks was drapagia. Indeed, the 
great leaders of the successive schools of 
Greek skepticism were never tired of 
recommending free inquiry as a prescrip- 
tion in order to acquire absolute mental 
tranquillity. It seems important to note 
that Renan has found the old prescription 
efficacious in his own case. The following 
passage has not only a special significance 
in reference to himself, but has a further 
implication for those perverted thinkers 
of our time who maintain that some system 
of infallible dogma is an absolute pre- 
requisite of mental restfulness and spiritual 
serenity. This is how Renan _ begins 
chap. xvii. (Zrans, p. 299; original ed., 
p. 318): 

* Would to God that T may have succeeded 
in making clear to » few lofty minds that there 
is, in the pure cultivation of buman faculties 
and of the divine objects which they attain, a 
religion as genial, as rich in delights, as the 
most venerable forms of worship. I have 
tasted in my childhood and early youth the 
purest joys of the believer, and I say from the 
bottom of my heart that these joys are nothing 
by comparison with what I have felt in the 
pure contemplation of the Beautiful and the 
passionate search after Truth. I desire for all 
my brethren who have remained orthodox a 
peace to be compared with that in which I live 
since my struggle is over, and since the appeased 
storm has left mein the midst of this great 
Pacific Ocean—a sea without wind or storm, 
upon which one has no star but reason, no 
compass but one’s own heart.”’ 


But if free inquiry be Renan’s philo- 
sophie method, it is limited, qualified, 
coloured by the condition of its exercise ; or, 
taking himself as an illustration, by that 
fundamentalidiosyncracy, both of hisintellect 
and feelings, which he calls Ideality. The 
influence of this tendency over Renan’s life 
and works consitutes their most remarkable 
characteristic. It forms the atmosphere, 
warm, misty, vague, and variously iridescent, 
in which he delights to contemplate all 
truth, scientific as well as theological. It 
gives the clue at once to his theological 
speculations and to his critical conclusions, 
It would he wrong to say-- after the well- 
known epigram--that he resorts to Iris 
imagination for his facts; but it would not 
be wrong, it would be the merest justice, to 
charge him with setting all his most 
cherished truths in an imaginative or senti- 
mental framework. Indeed, one might goa 
step further, and say that all historical truth 
acquires, in Renan’s estimation, an increase 
of verisimilitude by its capability of 
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picturesque presentation, and a correspond- 
ing decrease of probability by its inherent 
crudeness, harshness, or nakedness. It is 
from this subjective, aesthetic standpoint 
that he regards the dogmas and saints 
of Romanism, depriving them of their 
traditional halo of truth and _ sanctity, 
but reinvesting many of them in the 
warm nebulous corona of his own artistic | 
culture and reverential piety. This is, 





especially the secret of his filial regard for | 
the religious surroundings of his childhood. | 


To his sympathetic temperament and acutely 
domestic feelings the Romanism of his 
native Brittany presented itself—like the 
light through a stained-glass window—in a 
variety of pleasing diversified hues. The 
simple placid piety of his Breton neigh- 
hours, their ancient picturesque weather- 
beaten churches, the quaintness and pretti- 
ness, from a purely aesthetic standpoint, of 
their religious services, their holiday ob- 
servances, and even their superstitions, 
appealed both tu his artistic culture and to 
his tender many-sided catholicism of feeling. 
Nor is this sympathetic attitude restricted 
tv the popular religionism of Renan’s 
personal experience; it is extended to all 
forms of genuine devotion, however strange 
they may seem. Thus it is startling to 
find him defending the Indian sa/ti, and 
stigmatising its suppression by the English 
as a strange mistake. We tells us on this 
subject :— 

‘In those sublime and picturesque exaggera- 
tions of human nature there is « foolhardiness, 
« spontaneousness, which the healthy and 


regular exercise of reason, do what it will, will | 


never equal, and which the poet and the artist 
will always prefer.” 

In these days of hyper-aesthetic culture, 
we may perhaps expect a monograph on the 
“sublimity” and “ picturesqueness” of 
self-immolation beneath the wheels of 
Juggernaut’s car! 

[ have already alluded to the value of this 
work as attesting the continuity of Renan’s 
mental evolution. The most interesting 
illustration of this is his forecast and plan 
of his great work on the Origins of Christi- 
anity, which he was destined to complete 
some thirty-five years later. This is how 
the enterprise presented itself to him in 
1848 :—I have no space for the whole quota- 
tion, which the reader may find on pp. 262-3 


of the translation, and pp. 279, 280 of the | 


original, 


“People think that the subject [the origin of 
Christianity] is exhausted when they have 
mentioned the fusion of Judaism, Platonism, and 


Orientalism, without having any notion what | 


Orientalism is, without their being able to say 
how Jesus and the Apostles came by any tradi- 
tions of Plato. Because as yet no one has 
dreamed of looking for the origins of Christi- 
anity where they really exist, in the Deutero- 
Canonical Books, in the Apocryphal writings of 
Jewish origin, in the Mishna, in the Pir/:e A1< th, 
in the works of the J udaeo-Christians, &c. . . . 
As for me, if ever I undertook that great work, 
I should begin by an exact catalogue of the 
sources. . . . . then L.should devote a volume 
to the criticism of those sources,” &c., &c. 


I have dwelt so much on the personal 
aspect of this volume that I have no space 


left for its general significance. How far | 


the future of science will be altogether a 


progress on the lines marked out by Renan | 
in 1848 seems to me questionable. It isa 
future which demands for its realisation a 
considerable and successful diffusion of | 
_Renanesque culture, with its rare combina- | 
tion of generally incompatible qualities. 
Indeed, he is himself not sanguine of any 
wide dissemination of that union of phil- | 
osophy and religion of which he is himself | 
so powerful and charming an advocate. | 
That in some of the directions marked out 
by him in 1848 there has been an advance 
since that time we must, I think, concede, 
though this is probably not so much the case 
among ourselves as in France; but the ful- 
filment in any general sense of this prophecy 
of science must be pronounced hopelessly 
Utopian. 

M. Renan is too much a master of literary 
form and style not to be aware of the defects 
of this production, and too ingenuous not te 
admit them. At the same time I think it 
| right to say that he has considerably under- 
| estimated them, as well as their prejudicial 

effect on his readers. The book is in fact 

| chaotic, without plan, arrangement, or 
methodical sequence. It is, no doubt, 
divided into chapters, but there is no reason 
why the chapter headings and contents might 
not be exchanged indefinitely. It is also 
marred by repetitions, inconsistencies, and 
other similar products of immature and 
unrevised literary fervour. At the same 
time, it abounds with interesting self-reve- 
lations, generous enthusiasm, and keen 
philosophical insight into the conditions and 
destinies of much of our current thought. 
It is however, a bogk which I recommend 
|my readers to peruse, if possible, in the 
original. ‘The translation is not creditable 
to the translators, or even to the publishers’ 
reader. It abounds with misconceptions of 
the author’s meaning, as well as with 
an extreme and unpardonable carelessness, 
extending 
true, Renan’s style is more difficult and 
involved in this than in any other of his 
published prose writings ; but that is but an 
inadequate excuse for an unsatisfactory 
rendering of a most interesting, valuable, 
and opportune work. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
A BUDDHIST’ AND JAINA GATHA, 
Dedham School, Essex : May 2, 1891. 
In Jitaka-book iv., p. 383, v. 9, we find the 
following stanza : 
** Girin nakhena khazasi ayo dantena khiadasi 
jatavedam padahasi yo isim paribhisasiti.” 
‘* The rock with nail thou diggest, the iron with 
tcoth thou eatest, 
The fire (to put out) thou strivest who a sage 
revilest.”’ 





The commentator, not understanding “ jita- 
vedam padahasi ’’ = “ the fire (to put out) thou 
strivest,” paraphrases it by ‘‘aggim gilitum 
vayamasi ”==‘‘ the fire thon strivest to swallow”! 
But, as “nail” and ‘‘tvoth”’ are mentioned in 
the first line of the gath’, we naturally expect 
‘foot’ in the line following. 

The verb padahati does not take an accusative 
in Pali; xiddahasi, ‘to extinguish,” with 
pddena, ‘‘ understood,” would seem at first sight 
| more appropriate. Lradhd does not occur in 
| Sanskrit nor in Jaina-prakrit in the sense of 


| . rl . . ‘ 
| to “strive in the latter dialect epahdua, 


even to punctuation. It is) 


* exertion,” is equivalent to the Pali padhdnu. 

Some MSS. forduntena read the plural danteh/; 
perhaps the original verse had nakhehi, dantehi, 
and padehi, instead of nakhena, «ec. 

In the Jaina Uttaridhyayana xii. 26, p. 365, 
| we find a parallel passage that seems to throw 
'some light upon the reading pad/uhust in the 
Pali gatha: 

** Girim nahehim khanaha ayam dantchi khiyaha 
jayaveyam péchim hancha je bhikkhw» avaman- 
naha.”’ 
| Here we see that, while the metre of the second 
line of the Jataka verse is tolerably correct, 
that of the Jaina is faulty, having two syllables 
more than are required. If we write the short 
form of the instrumental plural péde for padehi 
(for which there is very good authority) and 
hatha for hanatha, we shall get in the following 
Pali version a better reading in the second line : 


‘¢ Girim nakhehi khanatha ayam dantehi khadatha 
jatavedam pdde hatha yo bhikkhum avaman- 
hatha.” 
In the Jaina verse bhikkhum aud avamannaha 
replace Pali isim and paribhasasi. The verb 
paribhdésh is not used in Sanskrit nor in Jaina- 
prakrit in the sense of apabhdsh or avaman. 
Taking a hint from the Pali rendering of the 
Jaina verse, we may proceed to restore the true 
reading of the Jataka verse by removing pada- 
hast from the text, and substituting pade hdsi 
or pade hasi, the equivalent of pdde hatha, 
‘‘ with feet thou extinguishest.” The Sanskrit 
hamsi would become, in Pali, hdsi (cf. sunddsa, 
Sanskrit sasindanca) or hasi (ef. dusana, Sanskrit 
dainsuna and dsasati for Asaisati).* As the 
phrase pade asi comes nearest to the faulty 
lection padahas’, we would, therefore, read : 


‘¢ Girim nakhehi khavasi ayo dantehi khadasi 
jatavedam pade hasi yo isim paribhasasiti.”’ 


There is not a very great difference in furm 
between pode hasé and paduhasi; the former, 
\ however, gives us a line that can be both 
translated and construed. 

R. Morris. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 

Tuk following fifteen candidates have been 
selected by the council of the Royal Society, 
to be recommended for election on June 4:— 
Mr. W. Anderson, Frof, F. O. Bower, Sir J. 
Conroy, Prof. D. J. Cunningham, Mr, G. M. 
Dawson, Mr. EK. B. Elliott, Prof. P. lk. Frank- 
land, Mr. P. C. Gilchrist, Dr. W. D. Halli- 
burton, Mr. O. Heaviside, Mr. J. E. Marr, Mr. 
L. Mond, Mr. W.N. Shaw, Prof. 8. P. Thomp- 
| son, and Capt. T. H. Tizard. 


Ix commemoration of the centenary of the 
birth of Michael Faraday, September 22, 1791, 
the following have been elected honorary 

_members of the Royal Institution :—Prof. 
| Edmond Becquerel (of Paris), Prof. Marcellin 
| Berthelot (of Paris), Prof. Alfred Cornu (of 
Paris), Prof. E. Mascart (of Paris), Prof. Louis 
Pasteur (of Paris), Prof. Robert Wilhelm 
| Bunsen (of Heidelberg), Prof. H. L. F. von 
| Helmholtz (of Berlin), Prof. August Wilhelm 
| Hofmann (of Berlin), Prof. Rudolph Virchow 
(of Berlin), Prof. Josiah Parsons Cooke (of 
| Cambridge, U.S.), Prof. James Dwight Dana 
| (of Newhaven, %.8.), Prof. J. Willard (of 
Newhaven, U.S.), Prof. Simon Newcomb (of 
, Washington, U.S.), Prof. S. Cannizzaro (of 
|Rome), Prof. P. Tacchini (of Rome), Prof. 
| Julius Thomsen (of Copenhagen), Prof. Tobias 
Robert Thalen (of Upsal), Prof. Demetri 
Mendeleef (of St. Petersburg), Prof. Jean C. 
G. de Marignac (of Geneva), Prof. J. D. Van 





| * The stem ha for han oceurs in abhihessati = 
 abhihanissati in Jat. iv., p. 92. We also find 

hanasi for hamsi, together with handsi (Jat. iii., 
| p- 199) =hanasi, on account of the metre. 
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der Waals (of Amsterdam), Prof. Jean Servais | as “tell the children ” so-and-so, or ‘ask the 


Stas (of Brussels), 

Tue Whitsuntide excursion of the Geologists’ 
Association will be to Northampton, under the 
direction of Mr. Beeby Thompson and Mr. 


Walter D. Crick. The local museum contains | 
the fine geological collection of the late Mar- | 


children ” this and that. Immense pains have 
been evidently taken with the book, which 
deserves success and will succeed. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


quis of Northampton, and also part of the col- | Ti1z Archduke Rainer’s collection of Egyptian 


lection of Samuel Sharp; and in the church- 
yard of St. Peter’s lie the remains of William 
Smith, ‘ the father of British geology.” 

A couRSE of six lectures will be delivered in 
the lecture room in the gardens of the Zoologi- 
cal Society, Regent’s Park, on Thursdays at 


dp.m., beginning on May 28, by Mr. F. E. | 


Beddard, prosector to the society, upon ‘ The 
Animals living in the Gardens.”’ 


A VALUABLE bequest has been made to the 
Department of Science and Art by the late Miss 
Marshall, of Kensington. In addition to a 
large number of scientific books and instru- 
ments which are left for the use of students, a 
sum of £1000 is bequeathed for the founding 
of scholarships, or for application in any other 
way that may be considered best for the ad- 
vancement of biological science. 


Dr. Hans Revscn, director of the Norwegian 
Geological Society, has reprinted from the Year- 
book of the Society (Christiania: Aschehoug) 
a paper entitled ‘ Glacial Striae and Boulder- 
clay in the Varangerfjord (Finmark), of a 
Date much older than the Ice-Age.” The paper 
is written in Norse, but a summary of the con- 
tents is appended in English. 

Dr. A. BLANCIE?, a well-known botanist, has 
just published (Bayonne: Lasserre) a Cutu/oyue 


les Plantes Vasenlaires duo Sud-Ouest de la 
l'rawe, This little work, though not exhaus- 


tive, supplies « want greatly felt, and will be 
of much assistance to all tourists between 
Bordeaux and the Hautes Pyrénées. 

humiliar Objects of Everyday Life: « Hand- 
book of Lessons in Elementary Science. By J. 
Hassell. (Blackie.) This little book has been 
prepared to assist teachers in bringing the 
claims of science as a class-subject before the 
scholars of elementary schools. Such teaching 
is encouraged by the Education Codes of 1890-91, 
and cannot but prove useful, not only directly, 
but perheps still more by stimulating the 
faculties of the mind. Hard-worked school- 
masters tind it difficult to provide elementary 
science teaching. Mr. Hassell, already known 
favourably as a purveyor of information on 
this subject, supplies them here with admirable 
object-lessons of a character to keep children’s 
minds interested. These lessons, he warns 
his readers, are not to be regarded as single 
instructions so much as parts of a course which 
may contin six or even more chapters. It is 
encouraging, also, to be assured that they are 
mostly expansions of lessons actually given by 
the author to young children. Still, as in all 
teaching, they need discretion on the part of 
the teachers ; and then children are enabled by 
these chapters to follow any of the various 
‘courses ” in elementary science set down in 
schedule ii., or in the supplement to schedule ii., 
which appears in the Code of 1891. General 
information is first given on common objects. 
These are supplemented by separate courses on 
the ordinary birds of everyday life, on plants, 
mechanics, natural history, agriculture, 
chemistry, and even more recondite sciences, 
such as magnetism and electricity. _The book 
is fully illustrated, and may be cordially recom- 
mended not merely to schools, but also to 
children who are educated at home. 
extremely practical, and though full, is yet 
terse, which is the peculiar virtue of such 
manuals, 
chemistry are particularly good. It might be 
well in a future edition to omit such directions 


It is | 


The lessons on photography and | 


_papyri—including more than 1000 pieces in 
| ten languages, and covering an unbroken 
| period of 2700 years of history—will shortly 
Se arranged asa permanent exhibition in six 
' rooms of the Industrial Art Museum at Vienna. 
| An explanatory catalogue is being printed, under 
| the superintendence of Prof. Karabacek, who 
| has done so much towards the deciphering of 
these papyri. 

TueE forthcoming number of the Babylonian 
and Oriental Record will contain the following 
articles :—‘‘ Vocalic Harmony in Lycian,” by 
Mr. W. Arkwright; ‘“‘The Antiquity of the 
Chinese Sacred Books,’ by Prof. C. de Hartz ; 
‘‘From Ancient Chaldea and Elam to Early 
China,” an historical culture-loan, by Prof. 
Terrien de Lacouperie ; and a bibliography of 
the late George Bertin. 

Tue second volume of Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology (London: Edward Arnold) 
affords an interesting example of the current 
tendency of these studies in America. Out of 
nine articles, not one has to do with textual 
criticism, still less with that form of textual 
criticism, namely, conjectural emendation, 
which is still so popular at Oxford and 
Cambridge and Dublin. Not one has to do 
with linguistics, or the science of comparative 
philology. Four deal directly with gramiatical 
constructions in Greek or Latin authors, with 
the help of copious examples ; and most of the 
others likewise treat their subjects according to 
the sume statistical method. In this respect 
American scholars have bettered the example 
set by their German instructors, by applying to 
the classics an organon borrowed from the 
quantitative sciences. Suffice it to mention 
that Mr. J. R. Wheeler here classifies under 
seventeen headings, arranged in a tabular 
statement, the combinations of the verbs 
Tuyxdvew and xupeiv, as found in the earlier 
Greek writers; while Mr. Morris H. Morgan 
examines, with the help of another table, the 
usage of Andocides with regard to (1) the 
infinitive with impersonal verbs, (2) the 
infinitive with wéAdAw, and (3) the moods in 
indirect discourse. Of more general interest is 
a similar investigation, by Mr. Frederic D. 
Allen, into the vexed question whether the 
praenomen Guivs was two syllables or three. 
After considering all the evidence to be obtained 
from the poets, from inscriptions, and from 
Greek transliteration, he comes to the following 
conclusions : 

‘*'1) That thename designated by the Romans by the 
letter C was originally Géuius; (2) that this form 
at Rome had passed into Gdius by 190 u.c., though 
it survived longer in some of the provinces of 
Italy ; (3) that for some reason, not assignable at 
present, the customary pronunciation (of the 





educated classes at least) remained Gitius 
(trisyllabic) at any rate until the end of the first 
century of our era, and probably still longer.’’ 


Two other papers deserve mention. Under the 


| heading ‘* Quaestiones Petronianae,”’ Mr. H. W. 


| 
} 
| 


| * Puteoli.”’ 


| 





Haley discusses (in Latin), to the extent of 
forty pages, two questions : (1) at what time are 
Encolpius and the other personages in the 
Satires supposed to have lived ? and (2) at what 
city was the banquet of Trimalchio held’ To 
the former question he answers pretty con- 
fidently ‘‘circiter A.U.c. 740” to the latter 
Finally, Mr. J. W. White, in view 
of the architectural theory of Dr. Dirpfeld— 
that the ‘‘ stage’ had no existence in the time 
of the great dramatists—examines the internal 





evidence afforded by the comedies of Aristo- 
phanes, with the object of proving that they 
could not have been performed on the stage 
described by Vitruvius. Hereafter he promises 
to deduce the same result from an examination 
of the tragedians. 

THE Mémoires ce lu Société de Linguistique of 
Paris (tome vii., fase. 3) contain an elaborate 
paper by Dr. Raoul de la Grasserie, entitled 
**Des Recherches récentes de la linguistique 
relatives aux langues de l’extréme orient, 
principalement d’aprés les travaux du Prof. 
Terrien de Lacouperie.”” The author, in clear and 
forcible language, explains, with the necessary 
amount of evidence, the important discoveries 
of our contributor on (1) the primitive non- 
monosyllabism of Chinese and other so-called 
monosyllabic languages ; (2) the origin of tones ; 
(3) the origin of the Chinese writing ; (4) the 
action of hybridity in the formation of present 
Chinese ; and (5) the psychical importance of the 
rule of position, which is tho main feature of 
the isolating languages. 








MEETINGS OF SOUCTETIES. 
ZvoLocicaL.— (Anniversary Meeting, Wednesday, 
April 29.) 

Pror. Fiower, president, in the chair.—The 
principal business was the reading of the sixty- 
second annual report. According te this document, 
the fellows numbered 3046 on the Ist of January, 
1891, as compared with 3075 at the corresponding 
date in 1890. The income of the society for the 
year 1890 amounted to £25,059, being more than a 
thousand pounds less than that of 1889, which was 
increased by abnormal causes, but more than a 
thousand pounds more than that of 1888. A com- 
parison of the last two years, however, showed a 
serious loss of nearly £500 on the garden receipts, 
which was attributed to the bad weather of last 
summer. ‘The expenditure for the year was 
£23,342, to which must be added a sum of £250 
spent in finishing the repairs of the monkey house. 
The flourishing state of the society’s finances had 
enabled the council not only to pay off £1000 of 
the mortgage debt on the society’s house, thus 
reducing that debt to £5000, but also to buy £1000 
in Consols as the nucleus of a new reserve fund. 
The report also announced that the death-rate of 
the gardens showed an improvement upon the 
previous year, the most important losses being a 
male thylacine, purchased in 1884, a grizzly 
bear, an Australian cassowary, and a com- 
mon crane, which was bred in the gardens in 1863 
and died on December 12, 1890. Among the im- 
portant additions to the menagerie in the course of 
the year were a male gray hypocolius, a pair of 
hartebeest antelopes, of which there have been no 
specimens in the gardens for ten years, two Beatrix 
antelopes, a young wild bull from Chartley-park, a 
young waterbuck antelope from the Somali coast, 
a young bee-eater, a young horned screamer, a 
young Speke’s antclope, and a young ‘ fossa”’ 
(Cryptoprocta fervor) from Madagascar. Many of 
these have reached Kurope alive for the first time. 
The proceedings closed with an interesting cerc- 
mony, in the shape of the presentation of the 
society’s silver medal to representatives of Mrs. 
Edmondston, of Bunness-house, Shetland Isles, 
and Mr. ht. T. Scott, of Melby, Shetland Isles, in 
recognition of services rendered by the late Dr. 
Edmondston and Dr. Scott in preserving the great 
skua at two out of three British breeding stations. 
The report, in explaining this novel practice, called 
attention to the extermination of species in various 
parts of the world, and particularly in British 
colonies, and showed that the great skua had 
narrowly escaped extinction, having been reduced to 
three pairs in 1831, to one pair a few years later, 
and having risen, wnder the care of Dr. Scott 
and Dr. Edmondston, to as many as thirty pairs a‘ 

one time. 


Roya Socrery ovr Lrrenarere.—(deniversary 


Meeting, Wednesday, April 29.) 
Tue report of the council having been read, the 
president delivered his address, after which the 
following officers were elected for the year ensuing : 
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president: Sir Patrick de Colquhoun; _ vice- 
presidents: the Duke of Devonshire, Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, Sir Charles Nicholson, Sir Collingwood 
Dickson, Sir Charles T. Newton, Mr. Joseph 
Haynes, Mr. W. Knighton, Lord Halsbury, the 
Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and the 
Duke of Northumberland. Council: Mr. Percy 
W. Ames, Mr. Arthur Benson, Mr. John W. Bone, 
Mr. E. W. Brabrook, Mr. C. H. E. Carmichael, 
Mr. George Cawston, Mr. William H. Garrett, 
Col. Joseph Hartley, Major Alfred Heales, Mr. J. 
Henniker Heaton, Mr. R. Burbank Holt, Mr. R. 
A. Douglas-Lithgow, Dr. John Hayball Paul, Dr. 
J.S. Phené, Mr. Herbert J. R+id, and Dr. G. A. 
Tucker. Treasurer: Mr. Joseph Haynes. Auditors: 
Mr. Israel Abrahams and Baron de Worms. 
Librarian : Mr. Herbert J. Reid. Forcign secretary: 
Mr. C. H. E. Carmichacl. Secretary: Mr. Percy 
W. Ames. 





FINE ART. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 
I. 

TuE summer exhibition of 1891 at Burlington 
House will be chiefly remembered as the year 
in which the hanging committee, vigorously 
waving the academic birch over the heads of 
the foreign and British painters professing 
plein air principles, has sternly relegated to 
the skies—or rather the ceiling—those among 
them whose minor degree of popularity renders 
taboo a pretty safe thing. It will also be 
remembered as the year of Mr. J. 8S. Sargent’s 
‘La Carmencita,” Mr. Orchardson’s “ Portrait 
of Walter Gilbey, Esq.,” Mr. Luke Fildes’s 
‘*The Doctor,’ Mr. Alma Tademu’s ‘‘ Earthly 
Paradise,” and Mr. Brock’s ‘‘ Genius of Poetry ” 
(an old friend, however, now metamorphosed 
from plaster into warble); other works of 
interest being Mr. J. W. Waterhouse’s ‘‘ Ulysses 
and the Sirens,” Mr. Arthur Hacker’s ‘ Christ 
und Magdalen,” and Mr. George Hitchcock’s 
‘* La Maternité ’—this last a typical instance 
of cruel and deliberate skying, for which no 
valid excuse can possibly be found. 

It has evidently been Sir Frederick Leighton’s 
chief endeavour to make his ‘“ Perseus and 
Andromeda”’ as unlike any previous repre- 
sentation of this favourite academic subject as 
might well be. The bride of Perseus that is to 
be is bound nude to therock; as usual, but she is 
entirely overshadowed by the vast wingsand body 
of a golden-scaled dragon vomiting forth flame 
and fury, but already more than half quelled 
by the all-penetrating arrow shot by Perseus, 
who appears high in the clouds mounted on 
the steed Pegasus. This beast has a suspiciously 
Augustus-Harris-like aspect, and suggests 
rather the cumbrous Fafner of the Nibelungen 
trilogy than the classic monster of the old 
myth. It is somewhat strange to find the 
President giving to the Argive hero the winged 
horse and the arrows which are the special 
properties of Bellerophon, slayer of the 
Chimaera, instead of being content to leave to 
him his own proper attributes—the winged 
sandals and the helmet, which Perseus, after 
having accomplished his deeds of daring, pre- 
sented to Hermes. Both this and the Presi- 
dent’s other contribution—‘‘The Return of 
Persephone ”—show the same pallid, bloodless 
forms daintily fashioned, the same flying 
draperies with intricate crumpled folds, to 
which we are by this time so well accustomed. 
In the latter work there is a striking absence, 
not only of the generalised breadth and the 
vigour which such a subject demands,. but also 
of that clement of life and emotion which the 
Greeks themselves, if they chastened and 
restrained, yet never failed adequately to 
suggest. 

The dramatic element is what is lacking in 
Mr. J. W. Waterhouse’s'very curious and highly 
wrought ‘‘ Ulysses and the Sirens,” a work 
which has evidently been to the painter a 








labour of love. Borne on the sapphire-hued, 
sparkling Mediterranean, appears in a narrow 
rock-guarded cleft the bark of Odysseus, well 
manned by his mariners, who, with their ears 
guarded against the unearthly thrill of the 
Sirens’ song, busily ply the oar. The 
Wanderer himself is bound erect to the central 
mast; and all around hover, flying close to the 
ship and singing, the Sirens. To them the 
painter has chosen to give the lovely faces and 


the rich flowing tresses of women, but the | 
bodies, the wings and claws of strong birds of | 


prey ; thus making of them Harpies strong in 
attack and prepared to take the offensive, rather 
than Sirens proper according to the Homeric 
version, luring the unwary to their rock by 
the magic of their irresistible song. There is 
much exquisite work in this canvas, and 
especially in the delicate open-air modelling of 
the heads of the feathered temptresses, which are 
based, however, too entirely on one fair (mani- 
festly English) model. The great weakness of 
the conception is the Ulysses, so calm and self- 
possessed that he surely requires no bonds to 
save him from the magic spells woven around 
him. The same artist’s ‘‘ Flora” is a delight- 
ful little study with much of the technical 
charm of an Alma-Tadema, yet with a greater 
vitality, and a certain human quality which is 
not often attained by the Anglo-Dutch master. 

Mr. Tadema’s chief contribution---other than 
the strange portrait of the Right Honourable 
A. J. Balfour, M.P., to which we shall refer 
later on—is ‘‘ The Earthly Paradise,”’ with the 
quotation, from Mr. Swinburne, ‘All the 
heavens of heavens in one little child.” In the 
sumptuous inarble-lined bath-room of a Roman 
villa lies, on a wondrous couch inlaid with 
precious materials and covered with a rich 
woven fabric, a beautiful naked child, with 
whom his mother, kneeling at the side of the 
couch, plays. She is of the ruddy-haired type 
beloved of this master, and wears a filmy inner 
garment of indigo-blue, with a necklace of 
gold and amethysts, while at her feet lie gar- 


| ments of pale greenish blue, and on the couch 


and floor are strewn purple anemones. The 
lighting of the chamber in all its recesses is 
admirable ; the colour-harmonies, composed out 
of the elements just indicated, are alike strong, 
subtle, and novel; and the splendid accessories 
are more sparingly introduced than usual—less 
suggestive of a selection made among the 
Pompeian treasures of the National Museum 
of Naples. Yet somehow the artist’s 
object is not fully accomplished. Not only 
are the lines of the group formed by the 
figures of the mother and child far from happy, 
but the invisible bond of love which should 
here make them one and undivided is hardly 
suggested. We never lose the sense that we 
are in the presence of two beautiful models, 
not over well placed; and thus the high task 
which the artist has set himself—as his quotation 
reveals—remains more than half unachieved. 

It seems unnecessary to say much about Mr 
Solomon J. Solomon’s ‘‘ Judgment of Paris,” a 
large and flimsy presentment of the well-worn 
theme, which is of decorative aspect in virtue 
of light, delicate tints deftly harmonised, but 
does not even pretend to give an adequate 
version of the subject. We see no special 


reason either for the existence of Mr. Marget- | 1 
' composition, showing, in lieu of the classical 


son’s huge ‘‘ Pygmalion,” which, notwith- 


standing certain merits of draughtsmanship and | 


composition, neither gladdens the eye nor adds 
anything to the beautiful old legend. 
E. J. Poynter has not been able to contribute 
anything this summer, save a version, on a 


very small scale and with certain variations, of | 
his elaborate “ King Solomon and the Queen of | 


Sheba,” privately exhibited on a previous 
occasion. An absentee whom we especially 
regret, as one of the subtlest colourists, one of 
the greatest lecorators among contemporary 


Mr. | 


artists, is Mr. Albert Moore. It may be that he 
is tired out by the persistent failure of the Forty 
Immortals to recognise the position which he 
holds yuand méme in English art; but we hope 
not. 

It was a happy notion of Mr. Briton Rivicre’s 
| to paraphrase, as he has done in his curious 
| triptych, ‘‘ A Mighty Hunter before the Lord,” 
| the great Assyrian reliefs at the British 
| Museum, showing warrior-monarchs victori- 
ously hunting the lion of the desert. The 
central panel—or rather canvas—presents the 
royal hunter, as, swiftly driven by his 
charioteer across the parched desert overhung 
with clouds of sand, he spears the king of 
beasts, who in despairing fury attacks the car 
from behind. In the wings of the triptych are 
displayed, under the starlit skies of an eastern 
night, the slain lions mourned over by their 
mates. We could well imagine a greater passion, 
a greater power and certainty of realisation in 
the central composition ; while in the groups of 
the wings Mr. Briton Riviére sins, as so many 
English animal-painters have sinned before 
him, by giving to his beasts a pathos too 
human, and a play of facial expression proper 
to mankind alone. 

Mr. Arthur Hacker’s ‘‘ Christ and Magdalen” 
commands attention and respect in virtue 
of the beautiful lines in which his group 
of the repentant sinner kneeling in adoration 
at the feet of the Saviour is cast. The painte 
has evidently been disquieted by the naturalistic 
and modern view of sacred art taken by Herr 
Fritz von Uhde; yet he has endeavoured to 
strike out a new line for himself midway 
between the actualité of the Saxon artist and 
his own natural leanings towards ponderated 
aud classical composition. He makes, how- 
ever, the capital mistake—one, too, into which 
his German antitypes have not fallen—of 
imagining the Christ himself as a suffering 
mortal of mean physique and unimpressive 
presence. The drawing of the Magdalen’s up- 
turned face has great beauty, its expression 
great intensity; but the passion it reveals is 
rather that of earthly love than of devout 
worship. Altogether, apart from technicali- 
ties, we fail to find in this very clever perform- 
ance the true ring of sincerity, which to-day 
alone gives a ruison Uctre to such a subject. 

Inspired also by German art—but by that, 
not of the nineteenth, but of the fifteenth 
or sixteenth century — is Mrs. Marianne 
Stokes’s ‘Hail, Mary!” a novel [and 
interesting version of that most favoured of 
sacred themes, the Annunciation. This artist 
shows the Virgin as a mediaeval figure, which 
might have stepped out of a triptych by 
Zeitblom or some cognate painter of Ulm or 
Augsburg. She listens with head bent and 
an air of deep contemplation to the archangel 
Gabriel, who stands, not this time in front of, 
but behind her, holding his wand of lilies and 
whispering into her ear the words of promise. 
Here, again, we have rather a clever —— 
ance, thought out with a view to novelty, than 
a work properly coming within the category of 
sacred art. 

Mr. Frank Dicksee gives proof of a noticeable 
step in advance in his two important canvases, 
“The Mountain of the Winds” and “The 
The former is an ambitious allegorical 





Crisis.” 


‘Cave of the Winds,” a mighty cloud-capped 
mountain, on the summit of which the Winds 
take breath before they sally forth to dominate 
the earth. Zephyr, a beautiful youth, pours 
rose leaves into the lap of the sweet South 
Wind—here depicted as a fair half-nude woman 
—while the North is wrapped in darkness and 
| mystery, and the East Wind appropriately 
| appears as a male figure of cruel and venomous 
aspect, drawing forth a murderous blade of 
| keenest steel. Mr. Dicksee has nowhere else 
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so unmistakably shown the quality of imagina- peating ourselves—take exception to the 


tion as in this happily conceived figure. 
colouring has the key, and the light, bright 
tints requisite to give the work the character of 
# monumental decoration, yet it errs in the 


direction of flatness and want of brilliancy ; for , 


the painter is not a born, but only an educated 
colourist. ‘ The Crisis” is a death-bed or 
sick-bed scene, in which appear only two 
tigures—those of a young woman wort. by 
sickness to the verge of the grave, and of a 
grey-haired yet vigorous man, whose strongly 
marked features under their enforced ceimness 
betray the workings of deep emotion. The 
pathos, though obvious, is real enough; while 
the drawing of the two heads shows unerring 
precision and mastery, and the /ufard, almost 
monochromatic, scheme of colour is here well in 
its place. 

It is not a little unfortunate for Mr. Dicksee 
that this painting should quite accidentally have 
appeared simultaneously with Mr. Luke 
Fildes’s important canvas, now to be described. 
This is ‘‘ The Doctor,” a work which, notwith- 
standing its lugubrious subject, will certainly 
command the sympathies of the geueral public 
in a higher degree than any picture of the year. 


The scene is a cottage chamber, homely but | 


not squalid, in the centre of which, stretched 
on two chairs and supported by pillows, is the 
pallid and motionless form of a sick child. It 
is silently watched, under the light of a lamp 
cast full on its face, by the doctor, a staid, 
sympathetic personage, whose features display 
an anxious gravity in which lurks still—as it 
seems to us—a ray of hope. In the back- 
ground appear the parents, he erect and watch- 
ful, yet near to despair, while she silently 
weeps, bowing her head on her arms. Dimly 
lighting these figures, the dawn struggles, as 
yet feebly, through a window at the side, 
contrasting strongly with the yellow light of 
the lamp. Traces of a hand conscious of 
technical mastery, yet guided by a sure and 
restraining taste, are everywhere shown in the 
execution. Nothing could be better than the 
concentration of tragic interest on the central 
group, the quite unexaggerated pathos of the 
doctor’s face, the emphasising everywhere 
rather of the mental rather than the physical 


suffering. Only in the figures of the sorrowing | 


parents—quiet as these are—does the painter 
for a moment verge upon melodrama, and 
leave the path of absolute simplicity and 
truth. It is quite possible to hold that such a 
subject does not, in the obviousness of its 
pathos, belong to a high category of art; but 
it would be difficult even for the most captious 
to tind fault with the fashion in which it has 
here been presented. 

Mr. Orchardson this year reveals, certainly, 
no new side of his talent, whether as a 
painter or a keen student of human nature, 
in ‘An Enigma’’; but he has, nevertheless, 
produced a work of great excellence, not un- 
worthy to take its place with previous per- 
furmances of the same class. We are in it 
again introduced to one of those apartments, 
half in the Adams half in the Empire style, 
which the Scotch master is seemingly never 
tired of depicting, no doubt because the technical 
difficulties presented afford him endless oppor- 
tunities for the display of a consummate, well- 
controlled skill. On a sofa are seated a pair of 
genuine Orchardsonian lovers, who are shown 
at a moment of indefinable misunderstanding 
and énervement, noted with an extraordinary 
subtlety in the management of facial expression. 
This rare and characteristically English quality 
in modern art has been displayed by no one in 
so supreme a degree as by Hogarth in his less 
caricatural moods, and after him by Sir David 
Wilkie ; and to these masters Mr. Orchardson 
shows himself in this particular a worthy 
successor. We must again—at the risk of re- 


The | 


monotony of his scheme of colour, both in this 
| piece of genre and in his admirable portraits. 
Not that we wish to deny to him the possession 
of great skill in the management of the mus- 
tard-like” russet and golden tones which he so 
much affects; but surely to see persistently in 
humanity and nature only colour-harmonies of 
this tawny and artificial kind is deliberately to 
tinge one’s spectacles in a purely arbitrary 
fashion. We cannot refrain from mentioning 
here, although out of its proper place, the same 
painter’s masterly portrait of ‘“‘ Walter Gilbey, 
Esq.,”’ in which this well-known authority on 
the breeding of horses is presented with an 
inimitable truth and a sly humour which it 
would be hard, indeed, to surpass. The pose 
has all the ease and none of the occasional 
ungainliness of nature, while the very essence 
of a droll and sympathetic personality is 
grasped, as it were, by intuition, and placed 
with perfect simplicity before the beholder. 
CLAUDE PHILLIPS. 








THE FRENCH SALONS. 
Il. 


| Ir the show of portraits at the Champs Elys¢ées 
is below the average, this is not to be attributed 
solely to the fact that several of the best por- 
trait-painters have gone over to the Champs de 
Mars, but rather to a falling off in the per- 
formance of those who remain. M. Bonnat has 
sent the full-length portrait of a lady, in a rich 
white satin dress, all bedizened and bejewelled, 
standing out against this artist’s favourite 
dark-brown background. But the lady, as 
well as her dress and attitude, is stiff and 
formal ; the painting is hard; the whole thing 
is utterly wanting in life and movement. The 
same may be said of M. Bonnat’s second exhi- 
bit, “Young Samson struggling with the 
Lion,” which is singularly coarse and uninterest- 
ing. M. Chartran’s portrait of Mlle. Brandés 
is the gem of the Salon portraits. It is not 
only a highly-tinished piece of work, but a 
clever study of one of the most mobile and 
changeful of faces; the deep and, at times, 
sphinx-like look of the well-known comédienne 
has been rendered with great ability and 
delicacy of touch. Notable alike for the 
character shown in the features, and for the 
natural effect produced by the accessories, are 
M. Cormon’s portrait of M. Gérome in a grey 
jacket and trousers, standing, palette in hand, 
before the modelling table, and giving the last 
touch of tinting to a Tanagra statuette; the 
likeness of M. Falguicre, by M. Calbet, who 
shows us the celebrated sculptor at work; and 
M. Lemeunier’s portrait of his master, M. 
Detaille, perched on the last step of a ladder, 
the floor below strewn with arms and military 
accoutrements. Excellent also as an equestrian 
| picture is ‘Mr. G. Smith,” by Mr. J. Guthrie. 
| M. Aman Jean exhibits two portraits in the 
| impressionist style, which by simplicity of treat- 
ment and mellow harmony of grey tints are 
interesting to the artistic eye. Chaplin is 
represented by his last work—the portrait of a 
lady of very attractive appearance, painted 
with exquisite taste and delicacy of colouring, 
and that particular //ov which was the distine- 
tive feature of the late master’s Cytherean 
portraits. M. Benjamin-Constant, Lefebre, 
Munkacsy, Collin, and other fashionable 
‘* portraitists *’ have sent their customary con- 
tributions of pretty girls and d/rolletées matrons 
—more or less truthful likenesses, painted to pay 
and to please, but only moderately interesting 
as works of art. 

Among the yeni pictures M. Jules Breton's 
** Pardon de Kergoat”’ ranks by itself. On the 
left is depicted the old church of Kergoat ; 
the procession of pilgrims winds its way under 











an avenue of trees, headed by a group of long- 
haired, wild-looking old Bretons, each bearing 
a lighted taper; they are followed by a band 
of girls in picturesque red-cloth dresses, 
richly embroidered ; others in white and blue 
follow ; then parties of men and women carry- 
ing banners, crosses, caskets of holy relics, 
and, on a large wooden tray, the image in 
carved wood of a patron saint. The procession 
gradually disappears in the distance, amid a 
flutter of white caps, silk banners, and the 
flickering flames of candles, while, in the fore- 
ground, the hideous cripples common through- 
out Brittany crawl about begging foralms. The 
ensemble of this picture is so good, the technical 
details so perfect, and the colouring so brilliant, 
that it is worthy to be placed alongside the 
same painter’s delightful ‘‘ Procession dans les 
Blés,”’ now at the Luxembourg ; but I suppose 
it will go to America some day or the other. 
Mr. Edwin Weeks, the American who has 
painted so many pleasing illustrations of Indian 
scenery and bazaar life, has, for once, forsaken 
the luminous atmosphere of the East for the 
grey sky and arid landscape in which he has 
set three Arragonese beggars, all tattered and 
torn, emaciated, but picturesque after a 
fashion. Yet I prefer Mr. Weeks’s picture last 
year, ‘‘ The Golden Temple of Amritsar.” 
There appears to be a growing tendency 
among young artists nowadays towards scenes 
of sorrow, pain, and death. To this class 
belong M. Jameson’s ‘“Viatique,” M. 
Geoffroy’s ‘‘ Asile de Nuit,’’ M. Pearce’s “ Civil 
Funeral,” and, more particularly, ‘‘ The Shadow 
of Death,” by a young American artist, Mr. 
Morley Fletcher. In a room, darkened by 
heavy tapestry curtains, a young man and 
woman lie on a divan, dressed in very modern 
attire; both, of equally unattractive appear- 
ance, are gazing apparently into space. Are they 
suffering from dyspepsia’ Are they victims of 
the morphia habit’ Where is the shadow of 
death’ Such are the questions of the un- 
sophisticated visitor as he gazes at this 
decidedly clever but unsatisfactory picture. 
And it is with a sigh of relief that he turns to 
Mr. Ridgeway Knight’s pretty idyll ‘“ The 
Shepherd’s Friends ’’—a young shepherd talk- 
ing to two pretty French peasant girls in a 
landscape radiant with sunshine; or to M. 
Wagrez’s ‘‘ Proclamation of an Edict-—-Venice, 
Fifteenth Century,” an interesting historical 
reminiscence on canvas. Those who are not 
tired of a clever artist’s constant repetition of 
certain characters and scenes will chuckle over 
M. Vibert’s highly-finished picture of a party 
of cardinals who have scarcely finished enjoying 
a most recherché dinner; coffee has just been 
brought in, and the chef has been called from 
the kitchen to receive due commendation for 
the talent-he has displayed. The Monseigneurs 
are a jovial lot, and toast the disciple of Vatel, 
who stands up, white cap in hand, sleek and 
smiling, fully aware that he is a great artist, 
but modest withal. I have nothing to say for 
or against M. Bouguereau’s impeccable 
nymphs and cupids, nur of M. |} enner’s ex- 
quisite ivory-toned torsos, nor of M. Desgofte’s 
bibelots, nor of M. de Pennes’ dogs and tutti- 
quanti ; for these exhibits are, and ever will be, 
as accomplished as they are uninteresting. But, 
before leaving the picture gallery, I would call 
the particular attention of the ‘‘ chosen few ” 
to No. 3070 in the architecture room, which 


|consists of nine plans and drawings of the 


Temple of Baion at Angkor, drawn by M. 
Delaporte, restorations made from the plans 
of Lieutenant Delaporte, of the French navy. 
Several beautiful specimens of the sculptor’s 
art are to be seen in the garden of the Palais 
d'Industrie. M. Falguicre’s ‘ Diane,” the 
fourth reproduction of the same figure, is lovely. 
M. Carles’ ‘Eternelle Poéme” is a life-size 
nude female figure of admirable proportions. 
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The same artist also exhibits a charming 
bust of Mlle. Deutz. The late M. Chapu’s 
marble statue of the Princess of Wales (done 
to order for M. Jacobsen) is unworthy of the 
sculptor’s reputation. The likeness is not 
good, and, in its ensemble, the statue is wanting 
in the grace and dignity which distinguish the 
Princess : itis trés bourgevis. A tine piece of 
voluptuous realistic work is M. Sinding’s 
(Norwegian) group, “‘ Homme et Femme.” 
Ceci, NICHOLSON. 








THE BOLCKOW SALE. 
Every month we read of some forthcoming 
auction at Christies’ as certain to be the sale of 
the season. Whether or not it is to be con- 
sidered so, depends, of course, upon the point 
of view. With one person the amount of money 
that changes hands on the occasion is the gauge 
of the importance of sale; with another the 
question is rather whether his favourite masters 
or his favourite department of art will or will 
not be amply represented. Chacun @ son yott. 
To the plain man there seems no doubt, how- 
ever, that the Bolckow sale—chiefly of modern 
pictures—held last Saturday must prove the 
event of the sale season. The drawings were 
ofa popular and meritorious kind, but were 
not, speaking generally, of extraordinary im- 
portance. It was otherwise with the oil paint- 
ings, several of which had, on the dispersal of 
previous collections—from which the late Mr. 
Bolckow had acquired them—fetched prices 
that had become a matter of history. Most 
people have in remembrance a portrait of Rosa 
Bouheur, with a favourite animal introduced 
therein: the animal, of course, by Mlle. 
Bonheur herself, and the portrait by Edouard 
Dubufe. It was engraved about a score of years 
ago by Samuel Cousins. On Saturday it sold 
fur 1250 guineas. A very fine and famous 
Troyon—a Troyon not casy to surpass—fetched 
the immense sum of 4700 guineas; while a 
Meissonier of great character, which had never 
before come under the hammer—Mr. Bolckow 
having bought it direct from the studio—fetched 
6150 guineas. This was {‘‘ The Sign Painter.” 
Among English pictures, a canvas by Mr. 
Erskine Nicol sold for what seemed to us— 
notwithstanding its unquestionable cleverness— 
the decidedly substantial swn of 1200 guineas. 
This was ‘“ The China Merchant”—a work of 
fully twenty years ago. A masterpiece of 
moderate size by the late Thomas Webster sold 
for 1150 guineas. This.was “Roast Pig.” 
The celebrated Linnell, from the Mendel col- 
lection, called ‘The Hillside Farm,” realised 
2000 guineas ; and another canvas that was in 
the same collection, ‘‘The Grape Seller of 
Seville,” from the hand of John Phillip—whose 
brush, to quote the ornate utterance of Lord 
Beaconstield, was ‘steeped in the splendour 
of Andalusian skies ’’—realised 2300 guineas. 
The surely extravagant sum of 4120 guineas 
was bestowed upon the most celebrated of the 
Tandseers; an ‘Interior of St. Peter’s at 
Rome,” by David Roberts, fetched 1400 guineas; 
and a Collins, which very likely it would have 
been fitting that the nation should possess, 
‘* The Minnow Catchers,” fetched 1500 guineas. 
But the very greatest price has yet to be chro- 
nicled. Before Hogarth’s “Gate of Calais” 
fetched 2460 guineas, and just after Miiller’s 
Chess Playersat Cairo” had been knocked down, 
properly enough, for about a thousand less 
than it fetched on the last occasion it was seen 
ut auction—a decrease, be it noted, of only 
five and twenty per cent., after all (not count- 
ing interest of money)—there was offered a 
very famous and exquisite Turner, ‘‘ Walton 
Bridges,” which Mr. Bolckow had of Mr. 
Gillott, and Mr. Gillott of the painter. Before 
it was sold, Mr. Woods, who was, of course, in 
the rostrum, addressed the assemblage to the 





effect that this work should by rights be 
in possession of the nation. But the nation is 
exceptionally rich in the works of our greatest 
landscape painter, and it could hardly have 
afforded to pay 7000 guineas for this confessedly 
most lovely thing. Seven thousand guineas— 
the highest price yet paid for a Turner, if we 
remember rightly—was, however, a sum which 
it seemed good to somebody to offer ; nor do we 
opine for a moment that the money was ill 
spent. With the disappearance from the scene 
of this admirable masterpiece the interest of 
the sale subsided and soon came to nought. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. W. Horman Hvuni's ‘ May Morning on 
Magdalen Tower” will be on view next week 
in the Gainsborough Gallery; and also Mr. 
Rudolf Blind’s picture of ‘‘The World’s 
Desire,” at Mr. W. J. Stacey’s—both in Old 
Boud-street. 


WE may also mention that a fresh collection 
of paintings by British and foreign artists has 
been arranged in the picture gallery of the 
Crystal Palace; and that a second exhibition of 
art brass-work, blades, &c., will be held through 
next week at Armourers’ Hall, Coleman-street, 
E.C. 


THE ninth annual meeting of the Society for 
Preserving Memorials of the Dead will be held 
in the parish room at Fulham on Thursday next, 
May 14, at 3 p.m., when the president, Mr. W. 
Tipping, will deliver his address. At 4 p.m. the 
members will assemble in Fulham Church to 
hear a paper from Dr. T. J. Woodhouse on 
** The Monuments in the Church and Church- 
yard,” where almost every Bishop of London 
since the seventeenth century lies buried; and 
afterwards a visit will be paid to Fulham 
Palace. 


Ar the next meeting of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Ireland, to be held at Kilkenny 
(the original home of the society), on Monday, 
May 18, the following will be proposed by the 
council for election as honorary members, in 
consideration of their services in the advance- 
ment of archaeological science :—Prof. John 
Rhys, president-elect of the Cambrian Archaco- 
logical Association; Dr. Robert Munro, 
secretary of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland; Prof. Sven Séderberg, director of 
the Museum of Antiquities, Lund; Prof. 
Luigi Pigorini, director of the Museo Kircher- 
iano, Rome; Sir John Lubbock; Dr. Hoffman, 
professor of ethnology, Smithsonian Institute ; 
M.* D’Arbois de Jubainville; Mr. John J. 
Gilbert ; Miss Margaret Stokes. 


TuE Grolier Club in New York hus of late 
been exceedingly active in holding exhibitions 
of the kind which are hardly likely to appeal 
to the dealer. It has recently held an exhi- 
bition of “artistic posters.” The fact speaks 
volumes for the progress of art in America. In 
England such a show would not be possible ; 
for, in regard to the ‘artistic poster,” it has 
—_ _ Said truly ‘‘the thing itself does not 
exist. 


THE new number of the interesting artistic 
quarterly called Lnylish Etchings (Sampson I a 
is worth notice beyond a doubt. A tastefu 
etching by Dr. Evershed, and a very daintily 
and freely-sketched landscape by Mr. W. Holmes 
May, are to be commended; and there is a 
quiet etching of singular power by Mr. William 
Strang, called “‘ The Tragedy of a Night.” It 
will be recognised as the plate of which, under 
the name of ‘‘ Drowned,” an impression was 
exhibited, and much remarked, at the Painter- 
Etchers. The plate is accompanied in English 
Etchings by a page or so of text, very tragic in 








intention and conception, but a little exag- 
gerated in style, and therefore less impres- 
sive than the etching. As it is written without 
much command of the literary art, it may very 
likely be the work of some pictorial artist— 
possibly even Mr. Strang himself. The maga- 
zine contains likewise a plain-sailing and direct 
criticism on the annual exhibition of that 
society which is most likely to have special 
interest for the contributors and readers of 
English Etchings. 





THE STAGE. 

Tar Mr. Wilson Barrett's season at the New 
Olympic should end prematurely, this very 
night, is an event which no one could have 
expected, and which all must deplore. ‘* The 
Acrobat” has not been;{a success in London: we 
shall still venture to prophesy for it a success in 
the provinces. In town, no doubt, Mr. Barrett 
would have had a better chance had he played, 
as his last card for the present season, one other 
novelty. What the Olympic wanted was a new 
piece that should be in itself a hit. It had 
everything but a piece. Thoroughly renovated . 
and improved, no one can say that it is nota 
rich and handsome playhouse. Its stage has 
been filled by an cnadiieak company. Mr. George 
Barrett is as attractive as ever; Miss Winifred 
Emery has been an acquisition; Miss Lillie 
Belmore has shown herself more than before a 
bright and inspiriting comedian. As for Mr. 
Wilson Barrett himself, he has never acted more 
earnestly, more energetically, or with better 
judgment than this year. But the very stars 
in their courses have fought against him, and 
ill-luck has followed upon ill-luck. So well, 
however, does Mr. Wilson Barrett deserve of 
tke theatrical profession and of the general 
public, which has benefited by his many years 
of intelligent and generous management, that 
we cannot doubt but that, after the completion 
of the tours now in prospect, he will again be 
visible in London. 


Mr. LAWRENCE KELLIE gave a miscellaneous 
entertainment at the Steinway Hall on Tuesday, 
which was well attended and interesting. Much 
of it consisted of the singing, by Mr. Kellie 
himself, of some well-known and some quite 
new songs of his own composition. As a singer, it 
may be said of him that his enunciation is of 
the utmost distinctness and his delivery very 
expressive. He is, indced, as a vocalist, not 
without style. Were it our business to criticise 
music in this column, we might have a word to 
say in his favour as a composer; but, us it is, 
we inust confine ourselves to praising the taste 
which he displays in selecting the words for 
the exercise of his own art. Most composers 
deal with pure rubbish—-violent in sentiment 
but idiotic in phrase and thought. Mr. Kellie, 
on the contrary, has a penchant for literature. 
He presses Shelley and Tennyson into his ser- 
vice. We liked, distinctly, his quite new 
setting of 

** Sunset and evening star 
And one clear call for me.”’ 


For the present this exists only in manuscript. 
It will doubtless be published. Miss Adrienne 
Dairolles, the skilled young French comedian, 
was to have recited on Tuesday ; but Mr. Kellie 
found himself under the necessity of reading tu 
the audience a telegram that announced the 
sudden ulceration of that young lady’s throat, 
a visitation, probably, of the influenza microbe. 
Mr. Frederick Upton took Miss Adrienne 
Dairolles’ place, and told two stories in a very 
dry and telling fashion. He was a great suc- 
cess. 'And so, of course, was Mr. Haydon 
Coftin, in whose voice there is the Ninth Con- 
certo of Spohr. Mr. Beerbohm Tree is going to 
recite on the next ovcasion. 
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we still thought him 


MUSIC. 
MUSIC OF THE WEEK, 


Mn. Avoeusrvs Harris gave Boito’s “ Mefisto- 
fele” at Covent Garden on Saturday 
evening; and the oftener one hears this | 
interesting opera, the more one regrets that | 
the composer has not yet produced the long- | 
promised ‘“Nerone.” Boito’s conception of 
Goethe’s poem is deeper than that of Gounod ; 
but the public cannot serve two masters, and | 
for the moment the French composer has a 
firm hold. It may always be so, for'| 
‘* Mefistofele,” in spite of its originality and | 
many excellent qualities, has dramatic faults. 
The performance. with Mme. Albani as 
Margher,ta, M. E. de Reszke as ‘‘ Mefistofele,” 
and M. Montariol as ‘ Faust,’’ was, on the 
whole, one of considerable excellence. Mr. 
Randegger conducted. ‘ Carmen” was given 
on the following Monday, with Mlle. Zcli de 
Lussan in the title-réle. Her conception of the 
part is good, but she did not play ,with her 
usual vivacity. Altogether the performance 
was below high-water mark. 

The singing of ‘Che faro”” by Mlle. Giulia 
Ravogli and the performance of Schumann’s | 
D minor Symphony, under Mr. Cowen, were 
the two most interesting features of the fourth 
Philharmonic concert last Thursday week. The 
former was marked by skill and pathos ; and the 
acceptance of the encore, if not praiseworthy, 
was quite pardonable in the concert room. 
Mlle. Sotia Ravogli sang ‘‘ Piano, piano”’ from 
‘* Freischiitz,” and her conception of the song 
was better than the quality of her voice. M. 
Emile Sauret played Raft’s second violin Con- 
certo, and one could only regret that such 
excellent playing should be thrown away on so 
uninteresting a work. The sisters Ravogli sang 
a duet from Pacini’s opera ‘‘ Saffo”’ with good 
ensemble if not perfect intonation. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henschel gave their first vocal 
recital on Friday, May 1. In consequence of 
growing success, they have moved from Princes’ 
to St. James’s Hall. The success is not difficult 
to explain: the programmes are well selected, 
and the performances all that can be desired. 
There is much to enjoy, but nothing that calls 
fur detailed notice. Mr. and Mrs. Henschel 
need no praise; but the artistic efforts of two 
such accomplished artists deserve record. 

Mr. Eugene Holliday gave his pianoforte 
recital at Princes’ Hall on Saturday afternoon. 


He repeated Chopin’s Ballade in F, in which | light and melodious; but the influence of 


| having worked too much at it. 


a cold player. But 
in the same master’s B flat minor Prelude 
and B minor Scherzo he warmed up, and 
the effect produced was decidedly good. 
Mr. Holliday is a pupil of Rubinstein’s, 
and has caught much of his master’s 
manner; but does he think and feel for 
himself’ He is young, and it is difficult to 
answer that question. If he has resources in 
himself, he will succeed, for he has exceedingly 
well-trained fingers. His performance of 
Beethoven’s Sonata in B flat (Op. 106) gave 
proof of this, but the choice of such a work 
was scarcely commendable: in the hands of 
the greatest pianists it is not all pure gold. 
Mr. Holliday’s rendering of the ‘‘ Etudes Sym- 
phoniques”’ of Schumann was unequal: some 
of it was brilliant and good, but some hard and 
exaggerated. 

Miss Margaret Wild gave a pianoforte recital 
on Monday afternoon. The twoimportant works 
in the programme were Beethoven’s Sonata 
in C (Op. 53) and Brahms’s Sonata in F minor 
(Op. 5). The latter work is now attracting the 
attention of pianists, and it well repays study. 
Miss Wild’s reading of the Beethoven was 
earnest, but she gave one the impression of 
She has good 
fingers, also in one or two places her technique 
was at fault. She yet played short pieces by 
Chopin, Rubinstein, Kc. 

Herr Waldemar played Beetboven’s violin 
Concerto at the first of his two orchestral con- 
certs at St. James’s Hall on Tuesday afternoon. 
He has much improved since we last heard him ; 
he plays with more refinement, and his reading 
of the work was pure and intelligent. His 
performance of three movements from Bach’s 
Suite in E was correct, but lacked fire. The 
orchestra was under Signor Randegger’s direc- 
tion. Mme. Nordica was announced, but unable 
to appear, so there was no vocal music. 

Mr. Ernest Kiver gave his seventh annual | 
concert at Princes’ Hall on Tuesday evening. | 
The programme included Brahms’s pianoforte | 
Sonata in F sharp minor (Op. 2), one of those | 
early works of the composer which caused 
Schumann to prophesy good concerning him. 
It has power and imagination ; the writing is 
unequal, and reminiscences are not wanting, 
but the music is interesting in itself and full of 
promise. Mr. Kiver gave a conscientious read- 
ing of the Sonata, which is by no means easy 
to play. The concert commenced with a new 
pianoforte trio by Miss Ellicott. 








The music is 





| Mendelssohn is perceptible throughout, and 
indeed becomes greater with each succeeding 
/movement. Another English work was Mr, 
E. Prout’s pianoforte Quartet in F (Op. 18), 
Mme. C. Samuel] was the vocalist. 

Master Jean Gerardy gave his last ’cello 
recital at St. James’s Hall on Wednesday 
afternoon. He took part with M. Ysayé and 
Herr B. Schénberger in part of Rubinstein’s 
B flat Trio, and acquitted himself well. Mlle. 
Irma Sethe, a pupil of M. Ysayé, performed 
the first movement of Mendelssohn’s Violin 
Concerto. She has good technique, plays with 
wonderful energy, and has copied most of her 
master’s mannerisms. She was much applauded. 
Miss Marie Bremer sang two songs, one by 
Schumann, the other by Kjerulf, with taste, 
intelligence, and remarkably clear enunciation. 
Mr. Schinberger played solos. 

We were able to hear only a little of Mr. E. 
Haddock’s first concert at the Steinway Hall on 
the same afternoon. In a light violin solo by 
L. E. Bach, and in a clever Suite for piano and 
violin by the little-known Russian composer, 
Cesar Cui, he proved himself a skilful executant 
and an accomplished artist. We shall hope to 
hear him again at his second concert, May 27. 

A fine performance of Sullivan’s ‘Golden 
Legend” at the Albert Hall on Wednesday 
evening deserves mention, however brief. The 
vocalists—Mime. Nordica, Mme. Belle Cole, 
and Messrs. Ben Davies and Henschel—all sang 
well, and Mr. Barnby’s choir, as usual, greatly 
distinguished itself. As conductor, Mr. Barnby 
deserves high praise for the determined manner 
in which he opposed the public demand for a 
repetition of “‘O Gladsome Light.” A little 
more firmness of this kind, and the public would 
soon give up asking. There was a large 
audience. J. S. SuEDLOCK, 
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DR. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME. 
Just out, crown Svo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 5s., post free. 


THE HOLY of HOLIES : a Series of Sermons 
on the Mth, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
Jubn. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 


Loxpox: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21 anp 22, Fursivan, Srreer, ELC. 


FRY’S 


BY DR. MACLAREN. 


THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 
Sermons. 

“It is not possible to open a page without perceiving illus- 
trations of his commanding power, as an exponent of Divine 
truth.”—Christian World. 


21 ANv 22, Fursivan Srreer, E.C, 


Loxpoxy: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, | 


Lance-—‘ Pure and very soluble.” 
Medical Times—“ Eminently suitable | 


for Invalids.” 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Sir C. A. Cameron—“ I have never 
tasted Cocoa 
that Rt like so 


President Loyal College of 
Surgcons, Ircland, 


well. 


COCOA 


|FURNISH your HOUSES or APART- 


Srconp Epiriox, crown Svo, cloth boards, 5s., post free. | 


MENTS THROUGHOUT 


ON 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The original, best, and most liberal. Suitsall. 
FOUNDED A.D. 1868. 
Furnish direct from the Manufacturer, from £10 to £10,000. 
Cash prices. No extra charge for time given. 
Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials Post Free. 
F. MOEDER, 
| 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court Road, W. (Kindly note numbers.) 
| Also for HIRE ONLY 
| 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


2TRKBECK BAN K, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
SRRER per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPUSITS, repayable 
on demand . 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100 
| STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITLES purchased and 





SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

Yor the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. yer 
annum, on each completed £1, Francis Ravenscnort, Mavazer. 

| Set Ie : aa . 

| > 
Hew TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 

| TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND, 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH 
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EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 


Each in One Volume, crown 8vo, 6s. 

















A HARDY NORSEMAN. 


‘ All the quict humour we praised in ‘ Donovan’ is to be found in the new story. And the humour, though never demonstrative, has a charm of its own. It is not 
Edua Lyall’s plan to give her readers much elaborate description, but when she does describe scenery her picture is always alive with vividness and grace.” —<Athenacum. 








DONOVAN: a Modern Englishman. 


; ‘‘ This is a very admirable work. The reader is from the first carried away by the gallant unconventionality of its author. ‘ Donovan’ is a very excellent novel ; 
but it is something more and better. It should do as much good as the best sermon ever written or delivered extempore. The story is told with a grand simplicity, an 
unconscious poetry of eloquence, which stirs the very depths of the heart. One of the main excellences of this novel is the delicacy of touch with which the author shows 
her most delightful characters to be after all human beings, and not angels before their time.”’—Standard. 


WE TWO. 
‘* A work of deep thought and much power. Serious as it is, it is now and then brightened by rays of genuine humow, Altogether this story is more and better 
than a novel.”"—Morning Lost. 


i ‘There is artistic realism both in the conception and the delineation of the personages ; the action and interest are unflaggingly sustained from first to last, and the 
buok is pervaded by an atmosphere of elevated, earnest thought.’’—Scotsman. 


IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. 


‘Miss Lyall has given us a vigorous study of such life and character as are really worth reading about. The central figure of her story is Algernon Sydney ; and 
this figure she invests with a singular dignity and power. He always appears with effect, but no liberties are taken with the facts of his life. The plot is ~——— with 
yreat felicity to them, His part in it, absolutely consistent as it is with historical truth, gives it reality as well as dignity. Some of the scenes are remarkably vivid. 
‘The escape is an admirable narrative, which almost makes one hold one’s breath as one reads.’’—Spectator. 





KNIGHT-ERRANT 
@ 

‘«* Knight-Errant’ is marked by the author’s best qualities as a writer of fiction, and displays on every page the grace and quiet power of her former works.” 

Athenacum. 

‘* This plot, and, indeed, the whole story, is gracefully fresh and very charming; there is a wide humanity in the book that cannot fall to accomplish its author's 
piurpose.”—Literary World. gree : ; nee ; ; ; ; 

‘This novel is distinctly helpful and inspiring from its high tone, its intense human feeling, and its elevated morality, It forms an additional proof, if such were 
needed, that Miss Lyall has a mandate to write.””-—<Academy. 


WON BY WAITING 


“ The Dean’s daughters are perfectly real characters—the learned Cornelia especially ; the little impulsive French heroine, who endurvs their cold hospitality, and at 
last wins their affection, is thoroughly charming; while throughout the book there runs a golden thread of pure brotherly and sisterly love, which pleasantly reminds us 
that the making and marring of marriage is not, after all, the sum total of real life.””—Academy. 





tn 


Kach Work complete in 1 vol., price 5s., illustrated by Sir J. KE. MILLAIS, Sir JOHN GILBERT, HOLMAN ITUNT, JOHN LEECH, 
BIRKET FOSTER, LASLETT POTT, JOUN TENNIEL, E. J. POYNTER, F. SANDYS, Kc. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY 
Of Cheap Editions of Popular Modern Works. 
) BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX.” BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 





John Halifax, Gentleman. Christian’s Mistake. Adam Graeme. | A Rose in June. 
A Wowman’s Thoughts about A Noble Life. Laird of Norlaw. Pheebe, Junior. 
Women. Hannah. Agnes. It was a Lover and his 
A Life for a Life. The Unkind Word. Life of Irving. Lass. 
ae ea ‘ PA eee Sone. . ; = 
e Woman’s Kingdom. udies from Life. 3 ' jk 
Mistress and Maid. Young Mrs. Jardine. BY DR. GEORGE MACDONALD, 


enna David Elginbrod. | Alec Forbes. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “SAM SLICK.” —_|_——-Bebert Falconer. ee a lhearscae 
Nature and Human Nature. | BY JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON. 


Wise Saws and Modern Instances. 


The Old Judge; or, Life in a Colony. The Real Lord Byron. | A Book about Doctors. 
Traits of American Humour. ATYO AYTAN 
The Americans at Home. | BY VARIOUS AUTHO RS. 
~ Through Co ee Night. 7 Mrs. E. Lynn Linvon. 
7 mm ¥ 2-TTR TON | Margaret and her Bridesmaids. 
BY ELIOT WARBURTON. The Valle of a Hundred Fires. 
The Crescent and the Cross. | Darien. | Lost and Saved. By the Hon. Mrs. Noxon. 


—_ - Sas, by the Author of ‘“‘ Janita’s Cross.’’ 
y IC)NT y Little Lady. By E. F. Poynrer. 
BY I. W. ROBINSON. Les Miserables. By Vicror Hvco. 
Grandmother’s Money. | No Church. Annals of an Eventful Life. By Dr. Daszyr. 
ng a alt 4 Snee C. D. Yonou. 
4 TANACGS ir Bernard Burke’s Fami mance. 
BY JULIA KAVANAGH. Freer’s Life of Jeanne D’Albret. 
Nathalie. | Adele. Burke’s Romance of the Forum. 
ry Leigh Hunt's Old Court Sub 
yy A ” > PF IT) ei unt’s ourt Suburb. 
bY AMELIA Lb. EDWARDS. Cardinal Wiseman’s Popes. 
Barbara’s History. | Lord Brackenbury. The Englishwoman in Italy. By Mrs. Guerron. 


Lonpon: HURST & BLACKETT, Limirep, 13, Great Marvzoroven Srreer, W. 
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_ MESSRS. BELL'S 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


“ The new and attractive form in which the volumes of Bohn's Standard Libray are being 
issued, is not meant to hide either indifference in the selection of books included in this 
well-known series, or carelessness in the editing.”—-St. James's Gazette, November 12th, 1890. 

‘** Messrs. Bell are determined to do more than maintain the reputation of ‘ Bohn’s 
Libraries.’ ”"—@uardian, October 8th, 189). F 

* Let me say, in passing, that you can hardly make a mistake in purchasing from Bolin’s 
Libraries, issued by Messrs. Bell. They consist of really standard hooks at very low prices, 
well-bound, well-printed, well-edited, and a lasting satisfaction to the possessor.’’—The 
Rev. Dr. NIcoLL, in the British Weekly, March 19th, 1891. 

“The imprint of Bohn’s Standard Library is a guaranty of good editing.’ 

Critic (N.Y.), November 22nd, 1890. 
*4*A Complete Set of 736 Volumes, £158 10s. Gd. 
each, with exceptions, 


RECENT ADDITIONS. 
RICARDO on the Principles of POLITICAL ECONOMY and TAX- 


ATION. Edited, with Notes, by E, C.K, GONNER, M.A.,, Lecturer, University College, 
Liverpool, 5s, (Just Published, 


BOHN’S HANDBOOK of ATHLETIC SPORTS. Edited by Ernest 


BELL, M.A., ‘Trinity College, Cambridge, 5 vols., Ss. Gal. cach. 

Vol. I. CRICKET, by Hon, and Key, E. LYTTELTON ; LAWN TENNIS, by H. W. W. WILBER- 
FORCE; TENNIS, RACKETS, and FIVES, by JULIAN MARSHALL, Major SVENs, and J, A. 
Tait; GOLF, by W. T. LINSKILL; HOCKEY, by F. 8, CRESWELL, 

Vol, IL. ROWING and SCULLING, by W, B. WoopGaTE; SAILING, by E. F. KNIGHT; 
SWIMMING, by M. and J. R. Copnetr. 

Vol. IH, BOXING, by R. G. ALLANSON-WINN ; BROADSWORD, SINGLESTICK, &c., by 
R, G. ALLANSON-WINN and C. PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY ; WRESTLING, by WALTER ARMSTRONG ; 
FENCING, by H. A. CoLMonE DUNN, 

*,* The various portions of the above volumes may be had separately, in the “ All England 
Series,” at 1s. each. 

**A most readable and carefully compiled manual of out-door sports. . . . . The handbook 
is worthy of its authors and publishers, The typography is good, and the illustrations, which 
are numerous, are excellent.’ —Sportsman. 

“The best instruction on games and sports, by Une best authorities, at the lowest prices.” 

Oxford Mayazine. 

The best and most reliable brief descriptions of athletic sports and games yet published.” 

Morning Post, 


BOHN’S HANDBOOK of GAMES. New Edition, in 2 vols, 3s 6d. 


ea . 
Vol. 1, TABLE GAMES:—BILLIARDS, with POOL, PYRAMIDS, and SNOOKER, by 
Major-General A. W. DrAyson, F.R.A.S., with a Preface hy W. J. PEALL ; BAGATELLE, by 


* BERKELEY”; CHESS, by R. F. GREEN; DRAUGHTS, BACKGAMMON, DOMINOES, 
SOLITAIRE, REVERSI, GUBANG, ROUGE-ET-NOIR, ROULETTE, E.0., HAZARD, 


FAKO, by “ BERKELEY. 

Vol. Il. CARD GAMES:—WHIST, by Dr. WILLIAM PoLE, F.R.S., Author of “The 
Vhilesophy of Whist,” &c. ; SOLO WHIS'T, by R. F, GREEN ; PIQUET, ECARTE, EUCHRE, 
BEZIQU EK, and CRIBBAGE, by “ BERKELEY ;” POKER, LOO, VINGT-ET-UN, NAPOLEON, 
NEWMARKET, POPE JOAN, SPECULATION, &c., by BAXTER WRAY. 

*.° The various portions of the above Volumes may be had separately in the “Club 
Series,” at Is. each. 

“"\ work of this sort becomes a necessity to those who w'sh to understand the svicntitic 


principles which form the bases of many of owr games, while for those who play occasionally 
| 


It is thoroughly to be recommended.” 


it will serve as a most handy book for reference, 
Nature, 


NORTH’S LIVES of the NORTHS: Right Hon. Francis North 
Baron Guildford, the Hon. Sir Dudley North, and the Hon. and Rev. Dr. John North. 
Edited by the Rey, A. JESSOPP, D.D. With 3 Portraits, 3 vols. 3s. Gd. each. 

‘ Lovers of good literature will rejoice at the appearance of a new, handy, and complete 
ctlition of so justly a famous book, and will congratulate themselves that it has found so 
+ kilful and competent an editor as Dr, Jessopp.”—7i mes. 

Mrs. 


JOHNSON’S LIVES of the POETS. Edited with Notes, b 
—_— NAPIER, and an Introduction by Professor J. W. HALES, M.A, 
3 Vols., 3s. Gd. 
* A valuable addition to Boln’s Standard Librarics.’— Atheneum, 
“We have to thank Mrs, Napier for producing a book of which it is diflicwlt to grow 
weary in so satisfactory a form. —Sgectator. 


UNIFORM with “ JOMNSON’S LIVES,” 


BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON, with the Tour in the Hebrides 
and Johnsoniana, With Notes and Appendices by the late Rev, ALEXANDER NAPIER, 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Vicar of Holkham, Editor of the Cambridge Edition of 
* The Theological Works of Barrow,” With Steel Engravings, 6 vols. 3s. 6d. each, 


THE WORKS of FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS. 
Thoroughly Revised by Rev. A. R. SHILLETO. With valuable Topographical and 
Geozraphical Notes by Sir C. W. WILSON, K.C.B. 5 vols, 3s. Gd. each. 

‘Now that Josephus has been so accurately Englished by Mr. Shilleto, there is no reason 
why ordinary students should not make acquaintauce with the most interesting period of the 
history of an interesting people.’ —St. James's Gazette. 

“There is no more serviceable edition of Josephus before the public. It forms one of the 
most important additions made in recent years to the well-known series of books in which it 
appears,” — Scotsman, 


EDGEWORTH’S STORIES for CHILDREN. With 8 Illustrations 
hy L, SPEED. 3s. Gd. 

CONTENTS :—Lazy Lawrence—Tarlton 
Susan —The Bracelets—-The Little Merchants 
- ‘the Basket Woman- The White Pigeon—The Orphans—Waste Not, Want Not - Forgive 
and Forget—The Barring Out—Eton Montem, 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS of JEAN RACINE. A Metrical English 


The False Key—The 


Version by R. BRUCE BOSWELL, M.A., Uxon, Author of “ Metrical Translations and | 
’ is both faithful and | 


other Poems.’ With Portrait. 2 vols,, 3s. Gd. each. 
‘The translation alike of the tragedies and of “Les Plaideurs 
epirited.” Guardian, 


THE THOUGHTS of BLAISE PASCAL. Translated from the 


French of M, AUGUSTE MOLINIER, By C, KEGAN PAUL. 3s, Gd. 


Each volume, sold separately, 3s. Gd. ov ds, 


Whiston’s Translation. | 


Birthday Present—Simple | 
Old Poz—The Mime—Mademoiselle Panache | 


london: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Srreer, Covenr Garpen. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


THE NEW WEBSTER. 


| 





An Entirely New Edition, thoroughly Revised, considerably Enlarged, and Reset in 


WEBSTERS  —- 
INTERNATIONAL 
| DICTIONARY. 


Demy 4to, 2,118 pages, 3,500 Illustrations, cloth, £1 lls. 6d.; Half-calf, £2 2s.; Half 
Russia, £2 5s. ; Calf, £2 8s.; or in Two Vols., cloth, £1 14s. 





In addition to the Dictionary of Words, with their pronunciation, alternative spellings, 
etymology, aud various meanings, illustrated by quotations and numerous woodcuts, there 
are several valuable appendices, comprising — 


_A Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World ; 

| Vocabularies of Scripture, Greek, Latin, and English Proper Names ; 
A Dictionary of the Noted Names of Fiction ; 

| A Brief History of the English Language ; 


| A Dictionary of Foreign Quotations, Words, Phrases, Proverbs, &: ; 
_A Biographical Dictionary with 10,000 Names; &c , &:. 

‘We believe that, all things considered, this will be found to be the best existing English 
Dictionary in one volume. We do not know of any work similar in size and price which can 
approach it in completeness of vocabulary, variety of information, and general usefulness,” 

Guardian, April 8th, 1891. 

“A magnificent edition of Webster's immortal Dictionary.” 

Daily Telegraph, January 2sth, 1891. 

**A thoroughly practical and useful Dictionary.”—Standard, January 27th, 1891. 

**A special feature of the present book is the lavish use of engravings, which at once 
illustrate the verbal explanations of technical and scientific terms, and permit them to 
remain readably brief. It may be enough to refer to the article on ‘Cross.’ By the use vf 
ten little numbered diagrams we are spared what would have become a treatise, and not a 
very clear one. .... We recommend the new Webster to every man of business, every father 
of a family, every teacher, and almost every student—to everybody, in fact, who is likely tu 
be posed at an unfamiliar or half-understood word or phrase.” 

St. James's Gazette, February 3rd, 1591, 





Prospectuses, with Specimen Payes, Press Notices, and Literary Opinions, on application. 


RE-ISSUE in FORTNIGHTLY VOLUMES, cach 2s, 6d.—THE 


ALDINE EDITION OF THE BRITISH POETS. 


In all cases where necessary, the Texts will be Revised and the Memoirs Rewritten, 


“An excellent series. Small, handy, and complete.”—Salurday Rericw, “ Perhaps the 
most charming versions at present in the market.”"—National Obserrer, ‘* The strong 
and handsome binding of this series deserves a word of commendation.”— Guardian. 
“We have nothing but praise for this new re-issue of the Aldine Poets, on the whole, as 
regards form and outward appearance, to say nothing of intrinsic attractions.”—St, James's 
Gaze 


BLAKE. With a Memoir by W. M. Rossetti, and Portrait. 
KEATS. With a Memoir by tho late Lord Houghton, and Portrait. 
CAMPBELL. Edited by his Son-in-Law, the Rev. A. W. Hill. 


With Memoir by W. ALLINGHAM, aud Portrait. 


COLERIDGE. With Introduction and Notes by T. Ashe, B.A.. 


St. John’s College, Cambridge, With Portrait and an Engraving cf Greta Hall, 2 vols. 


CHATTERTON. Edited by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M A. Including 


the acknowledged Poems and Satires, the Rowley Puems, with an Essay proving their 
Authorship, a Memoir of the Poet, and Selections from his Prose Writings. 2 vols. 


| VAUGHAN. Sacred Poems and Pious Ejaculations. With Memoir 
yy the Rev. H, TE. 

ROGERS. With Memoir by Edward Bell, M.A., and Portrait. 

RALEIGH and WOTTON. With Selections from the Writings of 


other Courtly Poets from 1540 to 1650, Edited by th Ven. Archdeacon HANNAH, 
D.C.L. With Portrait of Raleigh. 


HERBERT. Edited, with Memoir, by the Rev. A. B. Grosart. 


With Portrait, : 
CHAUCER. Edited with Memoir and Introductions, by Dr. RB. 


MORRIS. 6 vols. With Portrait. 


/DRYDEN. Edited, with Memoir, by the Rev. R. Hooper, M A. 


New Edition, thoroughly revised, with Portrait. 5 vols. Vol, JZ. on Muy 15. 
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